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LOUISIANA AFFAIRS. 

To rue Sexatre ov THe Untrep States: 

I have heretofore urged the case of 
Louisiana upon the attention of Congress, 
and I can not but think that its inaction has 
produced great evil....The task assumed by 
the troops is not a pleasant one to them, the 
army is not composed of lawyers capable ot 
judging at a moment's notice of just how far 
they can go in the maintenance of law and 
order, and it was impossible to give specific 
instructions providing for all possible contin- 
gencies that might arise. The troops were 
bound to act upon the judgment of the com- 
manding officer upon each sudden contin- 
gency that arose, or wait instructions which 
could only reach them after the threatened 
wrongs had been committed which they were 
called on to prevent. It should be reeollect- 
ed, too, that upon my recognition of the 
Keitoaa government I reported the fact, 
with the grounds of recognition, to Con- 
reas, and asked that body f> take action In 
the matter, otherwise I should regard their 
silence as an acquicscence in my course, No 
wtion bas been taken by that body, and I 
have maintained the position ther marked 
out. Uf error has been committed by the 
army in these matters, it has always been on 
the ‘side of the preservation of good order, 
the maintenance of the law, and the protec- 
tion of life. Their bearing reflects credit 
upon the soldiers, and if wrong has r ‘silted, 
the blame is with the turbulent elements sur- 


rounding them. 1 now earnestly ask tliat 
such action be taken by Congress as to leave 
my duties perfectly clear in dealing with the 
iffairs of Louisiana, giving assurance at the 
“ame time that whatever may be done by 
that body in the premises will be executed 
according to the spirit and letter of the law, 
without fear or favor. 
L, S. Grant. 
Masston, January 13, Qe 
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With this Number of Warrer’s WEEK- 
LY as sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


— 


embellished with a picture of Masquerading in 
Paris, and a splendid double-fpage engraving en- 
titled The Besieged Joursst.”’ 
ment of “THE HiGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS” 4s 
also given. 

An tdlustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
cratuteusly with the next Number of 
WEEKLY. 


Another anstall- 


REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS. 

F the Democratic party has not gained 

since the autumn elections, the Repub- 
lican certainly has. The real question in 
the minds of dissatisfied Republicans has 
been whether there was a spirit in the par- 
ty strong enough to throw off Butlerism, 
and what for want of a better term we may 


‘eall the carpet-bag leadership of the party, 


althongh we are aware, with Senator AN- 
THONY, that WEBSTER, CLAY, and JACKSON 
were all carpet-bagyers, but of another 
kind. The winter has shown clearly. not 
only that this spirit exists, but that it has 
the moral eontrol of the party. The demon- 
stration began with the defeat of BUTLER 
and others by Republican protests and votes. 
It was continued by the emphatic letter of 
Vice-President Witson, by the vote of all 
the conspicuous Republicans in the House 
against the Force Bill, by the overwhelm- 
ing rejection of the Arkansas interference, 
and by the sensible and courageous tone of 
the Republican press. The most recent and 
striking illustration, is the Republican suc- 
cess in New Hampshire, gained upon a plat- 
form of unalterable opposition to the third 
term, and of condemnation of the use of the 
military power for any purpose not clearly 
defined in the Coustitution. The times are 
Tull of signs that the Republican party is 


Jnot moribund, nor mastered by the tenden- 


cies and spirit which brought it so low in 
the November elections, but is about recoy- 
ering its 6ld power and prestige. 

This is the better worth considering be- 
cause any third party movement is totally 
hopeless. Not only & there no time and no 
distinet issue to raise Which would carry the 
mass of the party into a new organization, 
but the fhost trusty and sagacious protest- 
ing Republicans do not entertain such a 
project fora moment. They know that the 
fight is to be made with the old army, og not 
atall. There is always the chance, indeed, 
that its aroused conscience and intelligence 
may not get the control; but should that 
happen, no third party could avail, for it 
would represent only a fragment of the pres- 
ent Republicans. - If those who do not like 
a BUTLER and carpet-bag leadership should 
be defeated, the only courses left would be to 
acquiesce in the defeat as a choice of evils, 
the other being Democratic snecess, to de- 
cline to vote, or to bolt. The last two 
courses would, of course, be a practical sur- 
render to Democratic success. A bolt from 
the Convention, should it be well supported, 
might be the germ of a new organization, 
but it would not defeat the Democrats. 

But the true policy is not to speculate 
nbout new parties and possible combina- 
tions, but to improve zealously the great 
opportunity offered by the actual situa- 
tion. Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON and others 
are fond of saying that it is time for the 
people to take hold, as if the great maulti- 
tude of citizens of both parties took no part 
in politics. .There is, indeed, no doubt that 
their politics are very much managed for 
them, as Mr. JoHN KELLY arranges the pri- 
mary meetings Of the Democratic party in 
New York, and the Democratic voters have 
at the polls the option of Mr. Joun KELiy’s 
candidates or a Republican victory. In the 
sense that the Republican voter must inter- 
est himself in the primary meeting of his 
party if the party is to be made success- 
ful in 1°76, we agree with Mr. JOHNSON 
that the people should take hold. If what 
may be called carpet-baggery is to coutrol 
Republican action in that year, is there a 
lively expectation in any quarter that the 
disasters of the last autumn will be re- 
trieved f 

A little more time in the last days of Con- 
gress and the issue in the party would have 


been distinctly raised. We had hoped that 
the bugle-call would sound from the House 
of Representatives, and that the eloquent 
Speaker would come down to the floor and 
in a speech against the Force Bill plainly 
draw the line. He spoke in the cancus, but 
a speech in caucus is meant to affect the 
adoption of a measure as a party policy; it 
does not necessarily determine action upon 
it should it be adopted by the party. But 
the time of speakers was carefully divided 
among the BUTLER men so as to exclude the 
opponents of the measure. The BUTLER 
men had control of the time, and they did 
not mean that the Speaker should be heard. 
Yet had all the time allowed to opponents 
been given to him by common consent, and 
he had stated in a few forcible words the 
general position of the Republicans who 
have had enough of Butlerism, he would 
naturally have been the most conspicuous 
public representative of that party seunti- 
ment. In that sentiment lies the deep, orig- 
inal force of the party, and not in Butlerism 
or carpet-baggery or their works. The Re- 
publican party represents espetially the sen- 
timent of respect for law and for constitu- 
tional right as the condition of liberty. 
Outrages upon liberty and equal rights un- 
der Democratic auspices have made some 
Republicans rash and desperate. But the 
patriotic intelligence, which is the strength 
of the party, does not mean to yield to rash 
and desperate counsels, as New Hampshire 
shows, nor, as we believe, to turn the coun- 
try over to the enemies of justice because 
its friends are sometimes foolish. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Tit Democratic party has not advanced 
in public favor since the autumn elections. 
During the late session of Congress the two 
questions that most commanded public at- 
tention were those of the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture and the Force Bill. But the most strik- 
ing speech against the Louisiana policy was 
made by Senator Scuurz, who refuses to 
join the Democratic party, and the signifi- 
cant opposition to the Force Bill was that 
of more than thirty of the most eminent Re- 
publicans, including almost every represent- 
ative and intluential leader in the House. 
And the Republican press throughout the 
country, in its most powerful representa- 
tives, from the Boston Adrertiser to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, agreed with the Congresstonal 
leaders. The really significant opposition 
to the objectionable poliey has thus pro- 
ceeded from the Republican party, and has 
been so efficient that the winter has demon- 
strated that there is a sentiment in the par- 
ty which is the guarantee to the country of 
the results which good citizens desire. 

But the late session has shown something 
else which every honest and loyal American 
will ponder. It is that the most important 
Democratic leaders in both Houses of Con- 
gress are Southern men and late Confeder- 
ates. The most marked Democratic mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives is Mr. 
LAMAR, of Mississippi; and General GORDON, 
of Georgia, is equally prominent in the Sen- 
ate. Both these gentlemen were summoned 
to New Hampshire by the Democratic State 
Committee to take part in the campaign. 
The tone of the speeches of each, whether 
in New Hampshire or in Congress, was equal- 
ly cool, moderate, restrained, conciliatory, 
and both are able men. They represent ad- 
mirably the kind of policy and of leadership 
which is most serviceable to their party. It 
is a party with the worst possible name, 
yet seeking the confidence and support of 
the country. It must therefore be immense- 
ly plausible, and by every means disarm and 
placate opposition. Mr. Nast’s cartoon, rep- 
resenting Messrs. FERNANDO Woop and 8%. 
S. Cox trying to pull down and silence Mr. 
JOUN YOUNG Brown because the time had 
not come to roar and strike, exactly depicts 
the situation. 

That Southern men should be the chief 
Democratic leaders, as they have been tor 
a generation, is natural, and is due to the 
same causes. They were the chiefs of the 
party before the war because they had an 
object of vital importance, the protection of 
slavery, which the Northern Democrats had 
not. The Northern men wanted party pow- 
er, but they had no absorbing purpose to 
which that power was essential, and the 
party was therefore managed by the South- 
ern wing, and when the strain became too 
severe, the break occurred at the North, 
while the South remained intact and more 
united than ever. The situation is not 
changed. The Southern Democrats have a 
paramount object which the Northern wing 
has not, and can not have. The Southern 
Democrats wish the subordination of the 
colored population, but Tammany Hail 
wants plunder. The Southern men will 
therefore again be leaders, and the Northern 
wing followers. There is not a word said 
by a Democratic politician in Congress or in 
the Northern States which is not intended 
to please the Southern Democratic heart, 
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and tle Northern Democratié® pictss litte ile 
same abject servility of tone toward the 
“gallant gentlemen” which is ludicrously 
familiar from the days when the same gen- 


| tlemen took secession snuff. and the entire 


Democratic press sneezed from Maine to 
California. 
When Mr. LAMAR and General GORDON 


say that the spirit of the Southern States is 
misunderstood, and that they desire only 
friendly reunion and tranquil government, 
that nothing is further from their thoughts 
than any interferenee with equal rights or 
any disturbance of the settlements of the 
war, the reply is evident, that to secure 
such results a restoration of the Democratic 
party is not necessary, and the union of 
Messrs. LAMAR and GoRDON and their fol- 
lowers with the best Republican sentiment 
will surely obtain what they desire. While, 
as the Democratic party includes all those 
who do not wish friendly reunion, or tran- 
quil government, or equal rights, or have re- 
spect tor the settlements, its success certain- 
ly could not be accepted as a ynarantee of 
those good things. The practical, question 
for the country is, whether peace and equal 
rights and respect for.the settlements are 
more likely to be maintained by those who 
have always favored them or by those who 
have not. A> Republican defeat in 1576 
would mean the restoration of the old Dem- 
ocratic party under the old Southern leader- 
ship, not with the intention of rebellion or 
disunion, but, as ANDREW JOHNSON said in 
his Herald interview, of putting “the ne- 
gro in his proper place.” Whether such a 
policy would promote peace, friendly union, 
and the national millennium is for the Re- 
publicans of ’56, of ’60, and of °64 to con- 
sider, for it can not be carried out without 
their consent. 


THE “RULES” REVOKED. 

CONGRESS having declined to make any 
appropriation tor enforcing the civil serv- 
ice rules, they have been formally aban- 
doned by the President, and the heads of 
the various departments have given due 
notice of that tact. Wecan not regret that 
since no sincere effert has been made for 
their general observance, they are now re- 
voked, because such a system as the Presi- 
dent approved and adopted, unless carried 
out in good faith, actually increases the evil 
it is designed to correct. There is noloubt 
that the President honestly wished to do 
something to diminish the appalling and 
threatening mischief of the system of ap- 
pointment by mere political inthuence, and 
with little regard to character, capacity, in- 
dustry, ér the good of the service. But his 
views and feelings upon the subject did not 
permit a real reform in the character of the 
system; and while the whole spirit and pur- 
pose of the reform were disregarded in high 
appointments, a professed technical observ- 
ance in insignificant instances was only ab- 
surd, 

Yet the friends of a reasonable system need 
not despair. The result of the effort of the 
last four years has been a general awaken- 
ing of the public mind to the importance 
of the subject. It isaiot one which will be 
forgotten, tor the evils of the present prac- 
tice, constantly increasing as they are, will 
press more agg more for decisive action. 
Lhe personal degradation and political cor- 
ruption attending appointment by intluence 
are among the most serious Linderances to 
republican government. Forty years ago 
Mr. CALHOUN said in a report to the Senate 
what experience has .jMstitied, that no bet- 
ter means vould be found “to destroy the 
love of country and to substitute a spirit 
of subserviency and man- worship, to en- 
courage vice and discourage virtue, and, in 
a word, to prepare for the subversion of lib- 
erty and the establishment of despotism;...... 
and such must be the tendency of the prac- 
tice, With whatever intention adopted or to 
whatever extent pursued.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW 
PAMPHLET, 


Tue reply of Mr. GLapstonE to Dr. New- 
MAN and Archbishop MANNING, which was 
published in last week’s Supplement to Har- 
per’s Weekly, and y im is now issued in a 
neat and convenient pamphilet, is a signal 
illustration of the remarkable accomplish- 
ment and intellectual power of the greatest 
of living English statesmen. The force and 
point of his original attack are proved by 
the host of antagonists who have taken the 
field. With one comprehensive and muas- 
terly stroke he unmasked the purpose of 
the Jesuits who control the Vatican and 
command the Pope, and instantly, as if he 
had overturned a bee-hive, the air hums 
with his assailants. Laymen, priests, bish- 
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ful skill the Vigerous lays them 
low, 

Yet the chief of his opponents are no con- 
temptible antagonists. The Church of Rome 
knows how to post its soldiers: and in a 
great Protestant, intelligent country like 
England, which, through its Established 
Church, Rome has dreamed of recovering to 
its own control, it takes care to be officially 
represented by able, accomplished, and wary 
men. Such is Dr. MANNING, 47, as he pre- 
fers to call himself, HENRY Epwakrp, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Dr. NEWMAN also, 
although his independence prevents him 
from being fully trusted by the Jesuit pow- 
er that rnles Rome, is an immense Roman 
Catholic force in England, by the purity of 
his life and ‘his noble character, his subtle 
intellectual power, his great learning, and 
his sweet humanity. A contest 
such men, upon a subject of commanding 
importance, is a battle of giants. Victory 
in such a contest is the most signal of dis- 
tinctions, and the laurel of that victory is 
on GLADSTONE’S head, 

As Mr. LAWRENCE stated last week, Mr. 
GLADSTONE convicts Dr. MANNING of the 
most extraordinary misrepresentations. 
That which the public mind will most read- 
ily appreciate is his refutation of Dr. Man- 
NING'S assertion that the Pope's infallibility 
was a doctrine of divine faith before the 
Vatican Council was held, and that the 
Council merely declared an old truth, and 
has made no new dogma, nor changed the 
conditions ot civil allegiance. Mr. GLap- 
STONE stated in his tirst pamphlet that the 


between 


English and Irish penal laws were gepealed 


on the faith of that have not 
been fulfilled. If Dr. MANNING'S statement 
was trne, Mr GLADSTONE’S could not. be. 
The English penal laws were a poor but 
mitigated copy of the Roman Catholic laws 
against dissent, and when in:1756 a new 
penal law was proposed for Ireland, the Ro- 
man Catholic Committee declared that the 
intallibility of the Pope was not an article 
of the Catholic faith. In 1788-9 the Ro- 
man Catholics of England,in a protest sign- 


ed by all their vicars apostolic and clergy 


ops, archbishops, monsignori, and the Pope | 


himself deride, denounce, and attempt to 
answer. And now, selecting the most pow- 
erful and eminent of his foemen, with grace- 


and laity of any note, and hy every person 
present at the general meeting in London, 
in the most direct and unconditional man- 
ner declared that the signers “ acknowledve 
no infallibility in the Pope,” and that no 
ecclesiastical power can in any way what- 
ever aflect the allegiance of the subject. 


| The penal laws were founded on the doe- 


trines imputed to the Catholics, and they 
obtained rehef on the express ground that 
they renounced them. This renunciation 
and pledge were repeated and contirmed in 
Ine. The American Archbishop KENRICK 
in the Vatican Council itself said that the 
Irish bishops who with him had signed that 
declaration must consider how the decree 
of infallibility eould be reconciled with the 
pledge. Yet in the face of these facts, and 
without the slightest ref@rence to them, Dr. 
MANNING says that the doctrine of infalli- 
bility has always been held by the Church, 
and that its declaration by the Council has 
changed nothing. 

But Dr. NEWMAN, whose sincerity and 
candor permit no omission or evasion, makes 
the astounding admission that the British 
ministers should have applied to Rome to 
learn the civil duties of British subjects, 
and that “no pledge from Catholics was of 
any value to which Rome was not a party.” 
Well may Mr.GLADSTONE ask whether these 
words of Dr. NEWMAN do not come very near 
his own allegation that the seceder to the 
Roman Church places his loyalty and civil 
duty at the mercy of another. He could 
ask no more emphatic evidence of the pro- 
priety-and justice of his first pamphlet. 
That work? however, has brought the rep- 
resentative English Catholics to renew the 
pledge which was made in the name of En- 
glish Romanism before the Vatican Decrees 
of 1270, and Mr. GLADSTONE has another 
claim to the gratitude of his countrymen, 
since he can truly say “that the immediate 
purpose @f my appeal has been attained in 
so far that the loyalty of our Roman Cath- 
olic fellow-subjects in the mass is evidently 
untainted and secure.” But this fact does 
not affect the other, that the Vatican De- 
crees do in the strictest sense establish a 
supreme papal command over loyalty and 
civil duty, and that, whatever the mass of 
Catholics in a country may feel or say, the 
supreme authorities of their Church, whom, 
as Dr. MANNING expressly asserts in his 
pamphlet, they would all at a pinch follow, 
maintain a dogma which submits their civil 
allegiance to the will of the Pope. Indeed, 
in one unguarded admission Dr. MANNING 
concedes every thing that Mr. GLADSTONE 
asserts. The Dector says that it is vers 
foolish in a statesman to insist that an im- 
mense number of his fellow-subjects can not 
be truly loyal to their government if thes 
are truly. faithful to their religion. And 
the reason he gives is that if they are driv- 
en to the wall they will certainly cling to 
their religion and its head rather than to 
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their political government, because the one 
concerns their eternal and the other only 
their temporal welfare. This is no more 
than Mr. GLADSTONE affirms. The contro- 
versy is one of the most interesting, as it Is 
the ablest, of the hour, and the lofty court- 
esy of the chief contestants constantly re- 
minds the reader that masters of debate 
uuderstand that fury is not force. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

We speak elsewhere of the general pros- 
pects of the party of liberty and equal 
rights under the Constitution—that is, the 
Republican party—but the result in New 
Hampshire deserves a special word, Party 
platforms are promises which are by no 
means always redeemed, but the care with 
which they are prepared shows that they 
are at least very convenient, and they are 


pretty sure to express the prevailing séeuti-~ 


ment of the party. It is worth while, there- 
fore, to see What professions the Republican 
party in New Hampshire made at the begm- 
ning of the campaign, and which have been 
ratitied by the people. 

They pronounced then, in the first place, 
for equal rights and an honest ballot for 
all ci.izens under the Constitution and the 
laws, 

They condemned the use of the military 
power of the nation for any purpose not 
clearly defined in the Constitution, and de- 
nounced armed organizations in some of 
the Southern States as the chief source of 
trouble. 

They declaret “ unalterable opposition to 
the election of any man to the Presidency 
of the United States for a third term.” 

They thanked the Republicans who in the 
autumn elections secured the defeat of sal- 
ary grabbers and corruptionists, 

They denounced public subsidies to pri- 
vate or corporate schemes, 

They favored free banking and the earli- 
est possible resumption of specie payments, 
heartily agreeing with the President in his 
annual Message and the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his report. 

They earnestly desired the same protec- 
tion, peace, and prosperity for the people 
of the South that they themselves enjoy ; 
condemned all rapacity and maladmimstra- 
tion on the part of any Republican officer, 
white or bla¢k, and all intimidation and 
lawlessness on the part of White Leagues 
and white employers; and they ealled upon 
Congress to give peace and arepublican form 
of government to Louisiana without delay. 

They proclaimed uncompromising hostil- 
ity to every form of official venality and 
corruption. 

They. favored home enterprise, industry, 
temperance, and free education. 

These were the declarations upon which 
the New Hampshire Republicans contested 
the State. They nominated candidates of 
the best character, who were true represent- 
atives of the ‘principles, and upon a greatly 
increased vote they have achieved a decided 

In hoe siqno. They have shown 
how the good work is to be done. They 
bravely announced a platform on which ev- 
ery man who has supported the Repnublie- 
anu party, and who believes in the principle 
of the amendments, can stand, and they 
proved their sincerity by censuring many 
tendencies that have appeared in Republic- 
an councils, by a frank rejection of the third 
term chimera, and by irreproachable nomi- 
nations. Had they been silent upon the 
third term, had they applauded every thing 
that has been done in Louisiana, and had 
they demanded a Fores Bill, New Hampshire 
would have been hopelessly lost, and a fatal 
discouragement would have fallen upon pa- 
triotic men every where. The New Hamp- 
shire Republicans were-wise enough to be 
brave, and they and the country have the 
reward of courage. Republicans elsewhere 
have only to do likewise. 


BSILCCESS, 


AN AMUSING PERVERSION. 

Tue National Educator, a journal \ublished 
in Kutztown, Pennsylvania, makes? a very 
ingenious perversion of a late remark of Har- 
pers Weekly in an arti le upon foréign lan- 
guagesinthe public schools, Ifthe perver- 
intentional, it is of no linportance; 
but if it is the result of a real misunder- 
standing, it is extraordinary. The doctrine 
of the article was that it is very undesirable, 
for many and obvious reasons, which were 
stated, that foreign languages should be 
taught at the publie expense in the public 
But considering. that there are so 
many German children of new-comers whe 
can not be taught at all except in their own 
language, we said, having this fact in mind, 
“It is possible that under certain cireum- 
stances it may be wise to employ teachers 
who know German, but enly to bring the 
young German children into instruction in 


schools, 


English as soon as possible.” That is to 
suv, as the context plainly shows, that the 
teachers Knowledge of German is to be 


| 
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| 
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turned for a certain time to a certain pur- 
pose. 

Thereupon the National Educator, which 
is read, we presume, by citizens of German 
birth, exclaims: 

“Two thonsand German-speaking teachers of East- 
ern Pennsylvania, sons of our honest, hard-working 
farmers and mechanics, the bone and sinew of our 
State, ‘it is possible that under certain circumstances 
it may be wise to employ you, but only, etc.,’ till the 
Yankee element can be imported to displace you. As 
s00n a8 possible a horde of carpet-baggers is to be let 
loose on you. These are the deep-laid plots, the vile 
conspiracies, of these fanatics, who are only waiting 
for compulsory education or a similar opportunity to 
‘send you flying.’ Then the German-speaking teach- 
ers in our public and normal! schools, tried and true 
men,....and four-fifths of the teachers in the rural 
districts in Lehigh, Northampton, Berks, Lebanon, 
Lancaster, York, and other counties, who are so un- 
fortunate as to speak German, are to be declared a nui- 
sance to be displaced by ron-German-speaking Yan- 
kees, Such teachers as Butterweck, Fegely, Hinte- 
nach, Schneeberger, and Warmkeseel will have to peti- 
tion a Yankee Legislature to have their names changed 
to Butterlightcake, Birdie, Afterwards, Snowcitizen, 
and Warmkettle, because at present they sound as if 
their posseesors could speak German. And shall we 
come to this? Be we men, and suffer such dishonor ?” 


We doubt if any one of the teachers to 
whom this,amusing appeal is made imagines 
that we object to a teacher's knowledge of 
the German language, or that we cherish 
any dark design of punishing such knowl- 
edge by peremptory dismissal. And we have 
no doubt whatever that they agree with us 
that the language of our common schools 
should be that of this country, and not of 
Germany, or France, or Italy, or Sweden. 
The German immigrant to this country will 
naturally speak his native tongue, and his 
children will speak it from his lips and in 
his home. But if he comes to America as to 
his future home, and sincerely casts in his 
lot with the country, without the least in- 
fidelity of feeling to his father-land, he Will 
wish as much as possible to smooth the path 
of his children in the country that is to be 
theirs, and one of the surest ways to do this 
is to make them familiar with the language 
of that country as soon as it can be well and 
conveniently done. 

We might ask pardon of the readers of 
the National Educator for correcting so gross 
a perversion of our plain meaning, but we 
are unwilling that any citizen of German 
birth should not understand that it was the 
language, not the teacher, that we had in 
mind. 


PBRSONAL. 


Mr. Disraent is noted, among other things, 
by the unwavering regularity and punctuality 
of his attendance in Parliament. Always from 
five to ten minutes before the commencement 
of public business he comes walking slowly 
down the House, making obcisance to the chair 
with lowly dignity as he reaches the corner of 
the table. Among his many claims to Parlia- 
mentary pre-eminence, it must be said that no 
man enters the House of Commons with such 
easy contidence, yet with such reverential bear- 
ing, as the Premier. The duty of bowing to the 
chair on entering and leaving the llouse is a en- 
riously painful ordeal to most members, who 
simply make an ungracious nod, and hurriedly 
and biushingly accomplish an awkward curva- 
ture of the senatorial backbone. Mr. GLap- 
sTroseE evaded the difficult manceuvre by always 
coming in from behind the Speaker's chair. 

—Speaking of the most prominent orators 
at Washington, the Chicago J/nter-Ocean says: 
“The coolest and most accomplished debater 
on the floor of Congress is Judge E. Rockwoop 
Hoan, of Massachusetts, Always courteous and 
strictly parliamentary, cloquent, scholarly, as 
well as thoroughly informed in public affairs, 
he has no superior in debate in the body of 
which he is a member 

—Max MLLER goes soon to the Continent, 
where he will make arrangements for the great 
work which he has undertaken—the translation 
into European languages of all the Oriental Bi- 
bles. The great Oriental scholars of Europe will 
co-operate with him in the work. 

—lThe oldest man in the State of New York, 
if not in the United States, is Mr. Cook Br. 
Jousx, of Walton, Delaware County. He was 
born June 3, 1773. IHlis earliest recollection is 
of his eldest brother telling of the battle of Bunk- 
er Hill, and of his mother weeping because his 
brother had enlisted for the war. There are of 
his lineal descendants now living four children, 
twenty-seven grandchildren, thirty-nine great- 
grandchildren, and seven great-great-yvrandchil- 
dren. His first Presidential vote was cast for 
Jonun ADAMS in 1706, and he has voted at every 
Presidential election since. MAD- 
ISON, MONROE, Jous Qutycy Adams, HARRISON, 
TAYLOR, LINCOLN, and GRANT in turn reeeived 
his support. Notwithstanding his great age, 
Mr. St. Joun’s mental and bodily fac ultie Ss are 
in a remarkable state of prese rvation. ‘Five 
prominent causes,”’ a Walton clergyman re- 
marks, “‘have conduced to his longevity, viz., 
industry, temperance, cheerfulness, an approv- 
ing conscience, and a firth reliance on Divine 
Providence,”’ 

—The King of Burmal: announces that he is 
about to start a newspaper, and will do the lead- 
‘rs himself. Every Burman who does not sub- 
R rib will be shot, or in some quiet, economical 
way removed from the planet. 

—The recent declination of aristocratic titles 

> TENNYSON and CARLYLE has occasioned un- 
wi fad remark in England, and giver to literary 
men a tine opportunity to glorify their office.” 
Mr. CARLYLE realized that the proffered honor 
was offered not for his merit, but for his suc- 
cess, that the money part of it was offered when 
he doesn’t need it, but was not suggested when 
he did. He earned hi success as plain Tuomas 
CARLYLE, and he has no disposition to make it 
part of the fringe of an aristocracy he bas never 
respected Nor does he regard a reward that 
hus for years been bestowed upon mere parti- 


sans, Or men of enormous wealth whose money 
was wanted-by parties, as the proper reward for 
a life and work whose chief worth lies in their 
unswerving independence and unpurchasable 
veracity. 

—Mr. ALFRED Tennyson is one of the few 
ets who have productive lands and money. 
fe possesses manors in several English coun- 
ties, besides his tine home and estate in the Isle 
of Wight. His house at Haslemere, in Surrey, 
was occupied by Earl Russe. during the writ- 
ing of his Recollections, We suspect, however, 
that, with the single exception of Samvet Roe- 
ERS, no poet of this or any previous time has en- 
joyed so large an income as Mr. 
LEN Bryant. Besides owning several fine coun- 
try places and the income from his copyrights, 
his revenue as part proprietor of the Frening 
Jat is of a princely character. Indeed, he could 
live elegantly on the interest of his income. 
ROGERS Wag a very opulent banker, and poetry 
one of his pastimes. Mr. Bryant's whole life 

has been devoted to writing 

— Postmaster James, of this city, has had his 
salary increased by Congress from $6000 to 88000. 
Two Democratic members of the House of Rep- 
resemtatives endeavored, as a matter of simple 
justice, to have it fixed at $10,000, and~paid 
warm tribute to the great administrative ability 
of Mr. James. It is admitted on all hands that 
we have never in New York had a Postmaster 
who has 80 zealously and successfully endeavor- 
ed to extend our post: al facilities, and make the 
department a swift servitor of the people. 

—Archbishop M‘CLoskry having been raised 
to the dignity of cardinal, it will be etiquette for 
him always to appear in a costume some portion 
of which shall be scarlet. This is supposed to 
symbolize the special readiness of dignitaries of 
that class to shed their blood for the good of the 
Church. The fall dress of a cardinal is one of 
the most gorgeous and striking costumes’ worn 
by civilized men. 

—A gentleman who recently saw Tuomas 
CARLYLB taking his customary afternoon walk 
through the suburbs of London says that he 
goes usually alone, wearing a very old felt hat 
askew on his thick, stubby gray head; and a 
more gloomy, unsocial, cynical looking old man 
is seldom to be seen. No one could pass him 
without taking note of him; his face would at- 
tract the attentidn of a street urchin, so singu- 
larly expressive of a wholly unusual character is 
it. He is very sallow and hollow-cheeked ; his 
eyes, dull and glassy, are deep sunk in their 
sockets; he wears a rough, short, tangled beard 
and mustache, white all but here and there a 
stray streak of brown; his form is bent, and he 
stalks-on in the gloomiest apparent indifference 
to the world about him. At home he oceupies 
a harum-scarum study at the top of the house 
most of the day: of this sometimes, when clos- 
eted with a friend, he makes a bear-zarden, with 
his hurried pacing of the floor and his bitter and 
voluble homilies about the littleness of mankind. 

—~Speaking of Mr. Henry M. STANLEY'S pres- 
ent expedition to Africa, an English paper says: 
‘* His first letter shows that he has, at the outset 
of his journey, accomplished a great work, the 
moral and material importance of which can 
hardly be exaggerated. In thirty days he ex 
plored the Rufigi River, which Mr. Kirk report- 
ed to be navigable. Mr. STANLEY, as the result 
of his spirited voyage in the Yarmouth yawl, 
the Wave, informs us that the river carries a 
good navigable channel fifty miles inland, and 
he believes that for nearly half that distance the 
largest Mississippi steamboat of five thousand 
tons might safely float. Mr. STaNLEy, by his 
initial bit of work, puts the British consul at 
Zanzibar to shame, and justifies the belief that 
he is net unworthy to continue the work which 
was begun by Livingstone.” 

—Chief Justice Waite has views as to the 
eternal fitness of things. A few days since a 
noble counselor commenced to address the Su 

rreme Court of the U.S. attired in an overcoat. 

‘he 8. C. of the U. 8. had not been in the habit 
of being addressed by a counselor thus habited. 
So Waite, C. J., consulted setfo voce with his 
brethren of the bench, and casting his orbs upon 
the counselor, remarked that the Couet could 
not permit. argument from man enshrined in 
overcoat, however fine its texture or tasteful its 
construction, The counselor recognized the 
suavity of the C. J., and peeled off the paletot. 

—The Rev. Frepertck W. FarkAk, author 
of the Life of Christ, recently re-issued in this 
country by E. P. Derton & Co., has been ap- 
pointed to the new Anglican ep ise opate of Bris- 
bane, Australia. He was formerly a military 
chap tain in. India, and was at Delhi during the 
siege. He was also for two years a missionary 
in the interior of Australia. 

—The literary rernains of Witntam von 
BACH are Fre puted to be ef creat value from a 
historical as well as an artistic point of view, 
and include an extensive correspondence on the 
subject of his paintings of the Reformation pe 
riod with OLFers, MiLLer, BeTuMann 
HoLweG, and many others celebrated in the 
ranks of history and literature. One of the most 
characteristic of these earlier.literary remains is 
the painter's sketch-book diary of his first im- 
pressions of Munich, as seen in 18%. 

—Few literary people were on terms of closer 
friendship than CHARLES KINGSLEY and Frep- 
ERICK Maurice; and Matrice has been heard 
to say that AInasLey was the best son, the best 
father, the best husband, the best friend, the best 
parish priest, that he ever knew 

—The ignorance of Americans about English 
localities is to your true son of Albion “ just one 
of those things, you know, which no feller can 
understand,’ but it is somewhat soothing to our 
national vanity to meet some of their most cul- 
tured representatives on this side the pond. The 
astounding geographical discoveries made by 
these unconscious explorers, which they frankly 
contide to you in conversation, are something to 
excite the envy of ScHWEINFUKTH or BAKER. 
The English journalists alone make none of 
these mistakes. A few months ago, however, 
the Sulurday herview, always an conrant touch- 
ing Southern affuirs, spoke of Lee's surrender 
‘‘at the Appomattox ;”’ and in a recent number 
of the Atheneum a reviewer takes a sly hit at 
our vulgar custom of ‘interviewing’ by de- 
scribing how Lovis NAPOLEON snubbed an en- 
terprising Bohemian on a steamer “‘in the Gulf 
of Chesapeake.” 

~The German papers announce that some 
time during the present month Dr. GrorGe 
ScHWEINFURTH, the celebrated African explorer, 
will leave Berlin for Cairo, where, by appoint- 
ment of the Khedive, he is to be general directo: 


- 


of the museums and scientific institutions of the 
Egyptian capital. Professor Bruescn, of 
delberg, another eminent German scholar, is also 
in Cairo, having been appointed two years ago 
state historiographer to the Vicerby. The Ber- 
lin press complains that the imperial government 
has offered no sufficient inducements to keep 
such a distinguished savant as SCHWEINFURTH 
at home, and suggests that perhaps an appoint- 
ment as professor in the University of Berlin 
might have had the desired effect. Dr. Scawetn- 
FURTH’S great. work, The Heart of Africa, pub- 
lished by “Messrs. HARPER & BRroTuers, is now 
regarded on the Continent as the standard book 
on African exploration. 

—It has heretofore been supposed that the 
more ambitious and rhetorical speeches of Mr. 
Joun BRIGHT Were written out at full length 
before they were heard in the House of Com- 
mons. Within the last month Mr. Brieat has 
denied to a friend having ever done any thing of 
the kind, but he has admitted that his speeches 
have been always prepared with extreme labOr 
and after much premeditation. It was remark- 
ed by Mr. Diskaent on the 2d of March, 1865, 
the day of Mr. Cornpen’s death: “* There are 
some men who, although they are not present, 
are still members of the House, independent of 
dissolutions or the caprice of constituencies, 
and even of the course of time. I think that 
Mr. Cospen is one of these men; and I believe 
that when the verdict ofposterity shall be re- 
corded upon his life and conduct, it will be said 
of him that be was without doubt the greatest 
politician that the upper middle class of this 
country has as yet produced.’’ It will be said 
of Joun Brieut that he was the greatest omtor 
who, with no advantage of educational accom- 
plishments, with no recommendations of social 
influence, sprung from the same class as Ricu- 
ARD COBDEN, and.advocating the same views, 
ever held the ear of so fastidious an assemblage 
as the English House of Commons. 
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Tue special session of the United States Senate was 
resumed on the 8th.—Mr. Morton called up the reso- 
lution for the admission of Mr. Pinchback as Senator 
from Louisiana, @nd made a lengthy speech in support 
of it.~Among the nominations made by the President 
ov the 8th were the following: Godlove 8S, Orth, min- 
ister to Austria; Horace Maynard, minister to Con- 
atantinople. Both were confirmed the next day.—The 
new standing committees were announced on the 9th. 
Mr. Morton is chairman of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, Mr. Cameron of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Mr. Sherman of the Committee 
on Finance, Mr. Conkling of the Committee en C'om- 
merce, and Mr. Clayton of the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment.—The new treaty with Bel. 
gium was ratified by the Senate on the 10th, with an 
article providing for the reciprocal free transit of 
goods through the territory of either country. 

By an act of Congress, approved on the 3d, the poat- 
age on the following articles “is increased from one 
cent for two ounces to one cent per ounce: books, 
transient newspapers and periodicals, merchandise, 
patterns, samples, circulars, proof-sheé@ts, book manu- 
scripts, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, sctons, and like matter. 

Congress having failed tewiake an appropriation to 

carry out the civil service reform, President Grant has 
abandoned the system, and given orders for the abol- 
ishment of all the sub-boards throughout the country. 
"The departments have issued circwars announcing 
the abolition of the rules governing them reapectively, 
wherever operative, and announcing a return to the 
former method of appointing employés, as provided 
for by section 164.o0f the Revised Statutes, enacted 
June 22, 1874, which reads as follows: ** No clerk shall 
be appointed to any department in either of the four 
clasees until he has been examined and found qualified 
by a board of three examiners, to consiet of the chief 
of the bureau or office into which such clerk i«# to be 
appointed and two othe r clerks, to be selected by the 
head of the department.” 

The New Hampshire State election, held on the 9th, 
resulted in the defeat of the Democrats Person © 
Cheney, the candidate for Governor, hes 
-plurality of 100 votes, but not a majority. The elec- 
tion is therefore thrown into the State Legielature. 
‘The Republicans have a majority in the Lower House, 
while the Democrats elect two out of the three Con- 
gressmen. The result shows a Republican gain of 
3000) over last year’s vote. 

Vicar-General Quinn, Sohn E. Develin, and Henry 
Hoguet appeared before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the New York State Assembly on the 1lith in 
advocacy of an appropriation of $100,000 in the his 1 
Bill for the support of the New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory. 

Brigham Young has been fined $25 and imprisoned 
one day in the Salt Lake City jail for neglecting to 
obey an order of the court that he should pay goo 
costs and $0 monthly alimony to his wife, Ann Eliza, 

The sam total of appropriations made by the last 
Congre’® Was $175,304,265 33, or $1,714,4% 10 less than 
those of the previous year. It was magde up as fol- 
lows: Post-office, $87,524,360, Pensio $0,000 000 
Sanadry Civil, $26,622,682 70; Army, $27,933,530; Le winla- 
tive, Executive, ete., $18,896,229 99: River and Harbor, 
$6,662,078 07: Naval, $17,001,306 40; Indian, $5,074,5% 
55: Consular and Diplomatic, $1,374,955; Fortifica- 
tions, $80,000; Military Academy, $864,740; Deficien- 
cy, $5,009,498 62, 


‘OREIGN NEWS. 


w 


Tur papists in- Mexico still continue to persecute 
unoffending Protestanta, many of whom in Acapulee 
and elsewhere are preparing to flee the country. The 
streets of the city just mentioned are crowded with 
funatics who shout, ** Death to the Protestanta!” The 
name of the American ree ently assassinated there was 
Hlenrvy Morris, of Boeton. 

It is reported in the Berlin dispatches to the London 
Timea that Germany has asked Italy whether she will 
continue to exempt the Pope from the obligations of 
law, and comp!ains that he is now abusing the liberty 
given him for the purpose of fomenting rebellion in 
Germany. 

The convention between Spain and the United 
States for the settiement of the Virginius aftair was 
signed at Madrid on the 5th. 

The new French cabinet is announced as follows: 
M. Buffet, Miniater of the Interior; M. Dufaure, Min- 
ister of Justice; M. Leon Say, Minister of Finance; 
M. Wallon, Minister of Public Instruction; Vicomte 
de Meaux, of the Right, Minister of Agriculture; Dac 
azes, Minister of Foreign Affairs; General De (js 

. Minister of War; Admiral De Montaignac, Mini=- 
4 of the Marine; M. Caillaux, Minister of Public 
Worka. 

It is reported in a Berlin dispatch to the London 
Timea that the Pope has permitted the Austrian bieh- 
ops to comply with the law réyucing them to notify 
the anthorities of the names of the pri ete appointed 
to livings. This is considered in Berlin as evidence 
that the Pope i+ actuated by political motives, as the 
laws of Anstria and Prussia are he arly identical on 
this subject. 

Marshal Serrano had an audience with King Alfonso 
on the 9th, during which he protested hi. devotion to 
his sovereign. 

Jobn Mitchell has been re-elected to Parliament 
from Tipperary by a vote Of 3114 against 146 Lor hig 
ut. 
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(This Story was commenced in Harren’s WREKLY 
dated October 10, 1574.) 


THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Actuor or Tuz Woman tx Wuirte,” ARMADALE,” 
“Man ann Wure,” “Tue Moonstone,” ere. 


Part II.—Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—( Continued. ) 
WHAT ELSE COULD I Do? 


I reap as follows: 

‘“Srrance Dornes aT GLENINCH.—A 
mance in real life seems to be in course of prog- 
ress at Mr. Macallan’s country-house. Private 
excavations are taking place—if our readers will 

ardon us the unsavory allusion ?—at the dust 

eap, of all placesinthe world! Something has 
assuredly been discovered; but nobody knows 
what. ‘This alone is certain: For weeks past, 
two strangers from London (superintended by 
our respected fellow-citizen, Mr. Playmore) have 
been at work night and day in the library at 
Gleninch, with the door locked. Will the secret 
ever be revealed? And will it throw any light 
on a mysterious and shocking event which our 
readers have learned to associate with the past 
history of Gleninch? Perhaps when Mr. Mac- 
allan returns, he may be able to answer these 
questions. In the mean time we can only await 
events.” 

I laid the newspaper slip on the table, in no very 
Christian frame of mind toward the persons con- 
cerned in producing it. Some reporter in search 
of news had evidently been prying about the 
grounds at Gleninch, and some busybody in the 
neighborhood had in all probability sent the pub- 
lished paragraph to Eustace. Entirely at a loss 
what to do, I waited for my husband to speak. 
He did not keep me in suspense—he questioned 
me instantly. 

“Do you understand what it means, Va- 
leria ?” 

I answered honestly—I owned that I under- 
stood what it meant, 

He waited again, as if he expected me to say 
more. I still kept the only refuge left to me— 
the refuge of silence. 

‘* Am I to know no more than I know now ?” 
he proceeded, after an interval. ‘* Are you not 
bound to tell me what is going on in my own 
house ?” 

It is a common remark that people, if they 
ean think at all, think quickly in emergencies. 
‘There was but one way out of the embarrassing 
position in which my husband’s last words had 
placed me. My instincts showed me the way, I 
suppose. At any rate, 1 took it. 


** You have promised to trust me,” I began. 

He admitted that he had promised. 

‘*T must ask you, for your own sake, Eustace, 
to trust me for a little while longer. I will sat- 
isfy you, if you will only give me time.” 

His face darkened. ‘* How much longer must 
I wait?” he asked. 

I saw that the time had come for trying some 
stronger form of persuasion than words. 

** Kiss me,” I said, ** before | tell vou!” 

He hesitated (so like a husband!). And I per- 
sisted (so like a wife!). ‘There was no choice 
for him but to yield. Having given me my 
kiss (not overgraciously), he insisted once more 
on knowing how much longer I wanted him to 
wait. 

‘* IT want you to wait,” I answered, ** until our 
child is born.”’ 

He started. My condition took him by sur- 
prise. 1 gently pressed his hand and gave him 
a look. He returned the look (warmly enough, 
this time, to satisfy me). ‘*Say you consent,” 
I whispered. 

He consented. 

So I put off the day of reckoning once more. 
So I gained time to consult again with Benjamin 
and Mr. Playmore. 

While Eustace remained with me in the room, 
I was composed and capable.of talking to him. 
But when he left me, after a time, to think over 
what had passed between us, and to remember 
how kindly he had given way to me, my heart 
turned pitvingly to those other wives yet 
women, some of them, than I am) whosé hus- 
bands, under similar circumstances, would have 
spoken hard words to them, would perhaps even 
have acted more cruelly still. ‘The contrast thus 
suggested between their fate and mine quite 
overcame me. What had | done to deserve my 
happiness? What had they done, poor souls, to 
deserve their misery? My nerves were over- 
wrought, I dare say, after reading the dreadful 
confession of Eustace’s first wife. I burst out 
crying, and I was all the better for it after- 
ward ! 

CHAPTER XLIX. 
FUTURE. 


PAST AND 


I write from memory, unassisted by notes or 
diaries, and I have no distinct recollection of the 
length of our residence abroad. It certainly ex- 
tended over a period of some months. Long 
after Eustace was strong enough to take the jour- 
ney to London the doctors persisted in keeping 
him in Paris, He had shown symptoms of weak- 
ness in one of his lungs, exd his medical advisers, 
seeing that he prospered’ in the dry atmosphere 
of France, warned him to be careful ot breathing 
too soon the moist air of his own country. 

Thus it happened that we were still in Paris 
when I received my next news from Gleninch, 

‘Lhis time no letters passed on either side. ‘To 
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my surprise and delight, Benjamin quietly made 
his appearance one morning in our pretty French 
drawing-room. He was so preternaturally smart 
in his dress, and so incomprehensibly anxious 
(while my husband was in the way) to make us 
understand that his reasons for visiting Paris 
were holiday reasons only, that I at once sus- 
pected him of having crossed the Channel in a 
double character—say, as tourist in search of 
pleasure, when third persons were present; as 
embassador —— Playmore, when he and I 
had the roomfo ourselves. 

Later in the day I contrived that we should be 
left together, and [ soon found that my anticipa- 
tions had not misled me. Benjamin had set out 
for Paris, at Mr. Playmore’s express request, to 
consult with me as to the future and to enlight- 
en me as to the past. He presented me with his 
credentials, in the shape of a little note from the 
lawyer. 

‘* There are some few points” (Mr. Playmore 
wrote) *‘which the recovery of the letter does 
not seem to clear up. I have done my best, with 
Mr. Benjamin's assistance, to find the right ex- 
planation of these debatable matters, and I have 
treated the subject, for the sake of brevity, in the 
form of Questions and Answers. Will you ac- 
cept me as interpreter, after the mistakes I made 
when you consulted me in Edinburgh? Events, 
I admit, have proved that I was entirely wrong 
in trying to prevent you from returning to Dex- 
ter, and partially wrong in suspecting Dexter 
of being directly, instead of indirectly, answer- 
able tor the first Mrs. Eustace’s death. I frank- 
ly make my confession, and leave you to tell Mr. 
Benjamin whether you think my new Catechism 
worthy of exwmination or not.” 

I thought fis ** new Catechism” (as he called 
it) decidedly worthy of examination, If you 
don't agree with this view, and if you are dying 
to be done with me and my narrative, pass on to 
the next chapter by all means! 

Benjamin produced the Questions and An- 
swers, and read them to me, at my request, in 
these terms: 


** Questions suggested by the letter discovered 
at Gleninch. First Group: Questions relating 
to the Diary. First Question: In obtaining ac- 
cess to Mr. Macallan’s private journal, was Mi- 
serrimus Dexter guided by any previous knowl- 
edge of its contents ? 

‘* Answer: It is doubtful if he had any such 
knowledge. ‘The probabilities aré that he no- 
ticed how carefully Mr. Macallan secured his Di- 
ary from observation, that he inferred therefrom 
the existence of dangerous domestic secrets in 
the locked-up pages, and that he speculated on 
using these secrets for his own purpose when he 
caused the false keys to be made. , 

** Second Question: ‘lo what motive are we to 
attribute Miserrimus Dexter's interference with 
the sheriffs officers on the day when they seized 


“ARIEL HAD DIED ON THE MASTERY GRAVE!” 
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Mr. Macallan’s Diary, along with his other pa 


pers ? 
‘* Answer: In replying to this question we 
must first do justice to Dexter himself. Infa- 
mously as we now know him to have acted, the 
man was not a downright fiend. ‘That he secret- 
ly hated Mr. Macallan as his successful rival in 
the affections of the woman whom he loved, and 
that he did all he could to induce the unhappy 
lady to desert her husband, are, in this case, facts 
not to be demied. On the other hand, it is fair- 
ly to be doubted whether he was additionally ca- 
pable of permitting the friend-who trusted him 
to be tried for murder, through his fault, without 
making an effort to save the innocent man. It 


had maturally never occurred to-Mr. Macallan’ 


(being guiltless of his wife's death) to destroy 
his Diary and his-letters in the fear that they 
might be used against him. Until the prompt 
and secret actién of the Fiscal took him by sur- 
prise, the idea of his being charged with the mur- 
der of his wife was an idea which 4we know, from 
his own statement, had never even entered his 
mind. But Dexter must have looked at the mat- 
ter from another point of view. In his ast wan- 
dering words (spoken when his mind broke down) 
he refers to the Diary in these terms, * The Diary 
will hang him; I won't have him hanged.” If 
he could have found his opportunity of getting 
at it in time, or if the sheriff's officers had not 
been too quick for him, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that Dexter would have himself de- 
stroyed the Diary, foreseemg the conseqnences 
of its production In court. So strongly does he 
appear to have felt these considerations that he 
even resisted the officers m the exeeution of their 
duty. His agitation when he sent for Mr. Play- 
more to interfere was witnessed by that gentle- 
man, and (it may not be amiss to add) was gen- 
uine agitation beyond dispute. 

** (Juestions of the Second Group: relating to 
the Wife's Confession. First Question: What 
prevented Dexter from destroying the letter 
when he first diseovered it under the dead wom- 
pillow 

‘* Answer: The same motives which led him 
to resist the seizure of the Diary, and to give his 
evidence in the prisoner's fuvor at the Trial, in- 
duced him to preserve the letter until the ver- 
dict was known. Looking back once more at 
his last words (as taken down by Mr. Benjamin), 
we may infer that if the verdict had been Guilty, 
he would not have hesitated to save the inno- 
cent husband by producing the wife's confession, 
‘There are degrees in all wickedness. Dexter 
was wicked enough to suppress the letter, which 
wounded his vanity by revealing him as an object 
for loathing and contempt, but he was not wick- 
ed enough deiiberately to let an innocent man 
perish on the scaffold. He edpable of ex- 
posing the rival whom he hated to the infamy 
and torture of a public accusation of murder; 
but, in the event of an adverse verdict, he shrank 
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before the direr cruelty of letting him be hanged. 
Reflect , in this connection, on what he must 
have suffered, villain as he was, when he first 
read the wife’s confession. He had cal¢eulated 
on undermining her aflection for her husband— 
and whither had his calculations led-him? He 
had driven the woman whom he loved to the last 
dreailful refuge of death by suicide! Give these 
considerations their due weight, and you will un- 
derstand that some little redeeming virtue might 
show itself as the result even of this man's re- 
morse. 

“Second Question: What motive influenced 
Misérrimus Dexter's conduct when Mrs. ( Vale- 
ria) Macallan informed him that she proposed re- 
operting the inquiry into the poisoning at Glen- 
inch? 

‘Answer: In all probability Dexter's epilty 
fears suggested to him that he might have been 
watched on tke morning when he secretly en- 
tered the eHamber in which the first Mrs. Eus- 
tace lay dead. Feeling no scruples himself to 
restrain him from listening at doors and looking 
through key-holes, he would be all the more ready 
to saspect other people of the same practices. 
With this dread in him, it would naturally oc- 
cur to his mind that Mrs. Valeria might meet 
with/the person who had watched him, and might 
heargall that the person had discovered, unless he 
Jed Ber asiray at the outset of her investigations. 
Her 6wh jealous suspicions of Mrs. Beauly offer- 
ed him the chance of easily doing this. And he 
was all the readier to profit by the chance, being 
himself animated by the most hostile feeling to- 
wurd that lady. He knew her as the ene my who 
destroyed the domestic peace of the mistress of 
the house: he loved the mistress of the house, 
andthe hated her enemy accordingly. ‘The pres- 
ervation of his guilty secret, and the persecution 
of Mrs. Beauly: there you have the greater and 
the lesser motive of his conduct in his relations 
with Mrs. Eustace the second !’* 


Benjamin laid down his notes, and took off his 
spectacles, 

“* We have not thought it necessary to go far- 
ther than this,” he said. ‘‘Is there any point 
you'can think of that is still left unexplained 7” 

Ijreflected. ‘There was no point of any impor- 
tan¢e left unexplained that [I could remeinber. 
Buf there was one'little matter (suggested by the 
recent allusions to Mrs. Beauly) which I wished 
(if possible) to have thoroughly cleared up. 


** Have you and Mr. Pjlaymore ever spoken to- 


gether on the subject of my husband's former at- 
tacdiiment to Mrs. Beauly?” Tasked. ‘** Has Mr. 
Playmore ever told yoi why Eustace did not 
marry her after the Trial ?” 

* 1 put that question to Mr. Plavmore my- 
self,” said Benjamin. ‘*‘ He answered it easily 
engugh. Being your husband's confidential friend 
andl adviser, he was consulted when Mr. Eus- 
tage wrote t6 Mrs. Beauly, after the Trial; and 
he}repeated the substance of the letter, at my re- 
quest. Would you like to hear what I remem- 
ber of it, in my turn?” 

I ow ned that I should like to hear it. What 
Benjamin thereupon told me exactly coincided 
with what Miserrimus Dexter had told me—uas 
related in the thirtieth chapter of my narrative. 
Mrs. Beauly had been a witness of the public 
degradation of my husband. ‘That was enough 
injitself to prevent him from marrying her. He 
broke off with Aer, for the same reason which 
had led him to separate himself from me. Ex- 
istence with a woman who knew that he had 
béen tried for his lite as a murderer was an ex- 


istence which he had not resolution enough to 


fare. ‘The two accounts agreed in every partic- 
ulir. At last my jealous curiosity was paci- 
fidd, and Benjamin was free to dismiss the past 
from further consideration, and to approach the 
more critical and more interesting topic of the 
future. 
| His first inquiries related to Eustace. Ile ask- 
ed if my husband had any suspicion of the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place at Gleninch. 
I told him what had happened, and how I had 
to put the inevitable disclosure for 
a time, 
My old friend’ s face cleared up as he listened 
to me. 

**'This will be good news for Mr. Playmore,” 
he-said. ** Our excellent friend, the lawyer, is 
sprely afraid that our discoveries may compro- 
mhise your position with your husband. On the 
ome hand, he is naturally anxious to spare Mr. 
Iiustace the distress which he must certainly 
feel if he reads his first wife’s confession, On 
the other hand, it is impossible, in justice (as 
Mr. Playmore puts it) to the unborn children of 
your marriage, to suppress a document which 
vindicates the memory of their father from the 
gspersion that the Scotch Verdict might other- 
Wise cast on it.” 

I listened attentively. Benjamin had touched 
on a trouble which was still secretly preying on 
my mind, 

** How does Mr. Playmore propose to meet 
the difficulty 7’ I asked. 

** He can only meet it in one way,” Benjamin 
replied. *‘ He proposes to seal up the original 
manuscript of the letter, and to add to it a plain 
statement of the circumstances under which it 
was discovered, supported by your signed at- 
testation and mine, as witnesses to the facts. 
This done, he must leave it to you to take your 
husband into your confidence at your own time. 
It will then be for Mr. Eustace to decide wheth- 
er he will open the inclosure, or whether he 
will leave it, with the seal unbroken, as an heir- 
loom to his children, to be made public or not, 
at their discretion, when they are of an age to 
think for themselves, Do you consent to this, 


* Nore pr THe Writer or Tur 
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my dear? or would you prefer that Mr. Play- 
more should see your husband and act for you 
in the matter 7” 

I decided, without hesitation, to take the re- 
sponsibility on myself. Where the question of 
guiding Kustace’s decision was concerned, I con- 
sidered my influence to be decidedly superior to 
the influence of Mr. Playmore. My choice met 
with Benjamin’s full approval. He arranged to 
write to Edinburgh and relieve the lawyers 
anxieties by that day's post. 

The one last thing now left to be settled re- 
lated to our plans for returning to England. 
‘The doctors were the authorities on this subject. 
I promised to consult them about it at their 
next visit to Eustace. 


‘Have vou any thing more to say to me?” 
Benjamin inquired, as he opened his writing- 
Case, 

I thought of Miserrimus Dexter and Ariel ; 
and I inquired if he had heard any news of thein 
lately. My old friend sighed, and warned me 
that I had touched on a painful subject, . 

**'The best thing that can happen to that un- 
happy man is likely to happen,” he said. ‘The 
one change in him is a change that threatens 
paralysis. You may hear of his death beture 
you get back to England.” 

** And Ariel?” I asked. 

**(Juite unaltered,’ Benjamin answered. “ 
fectly happy so long as she is with ‘the Master.’ 
From all [ican hear of her, poor soul, she doesn't 
reckon Dexter among mortal beings. She laughs 
at the idea of his dying; and she waits patiently 
in the firm persuasion that he will recognize hér 
again,” 

Benjamin’s news saddened and silenced me. 
I left him to his letter. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE LAST OSJHE STORY. 
In ten days more Ae returned to England, ac- 


companied by Benjamin. 

Mrs. Macallan’s house in London offered us am- 
ple accommudation. We gladly availed ourselves 
of her proposal, when she invited us to stay with 
her until our child was born, and: our plans for 
the future were arranged. 

‘The sad news from the asylum (for which Ben- 
jamin had prepared my mind at Paris) reached 
me soon after our return to England.  Miser- 
rimus Dexter's release from the burden of lite 
had come to him by slowedegrees. A few hours 
before he breathed his last he rallied for a while, 
and recognized Ariel at his bedsi He feebly 
pronounced her name, and looked a™ger and ask- 
ed for me. ‘They thought of sending for me, but 
it was too late. Before the messenger could be 
dispatched he said, with a touch of his old self- 
importance, ** Silence all of you! my brains are 
weary; I am going to sleep.” He closed his eyes 
in slumber, and never woke again. So for this 
man too the end came mercifully, without grief 
or pain! So that strange and many-sided life— 
with its guilt and its misery, its fitful flashes of po- 
etry and humor, its fantastic gayety, cruelty, and 
vVanity—ran its destined course, and faded out 
like a dream! 

Alas for Ariel! She had lived for the Master 
—what more could she do, now the Master was 
gone? She could die for him. 

They had mercifully allowed her to attend the 
funeral of Miserrimus Dexter, in the hope that 
the ceremony might avail to convince her of his 
death. ‘The anticipation was not realized; she 
sti/bpersisted in denying that Master” had 
left her. ‘hey were obliged to restrain the poor 
creature by force when the coftin was lowered 
into the grave, and they could only remove her 
from the cemetery by the same means when the 
burial service was over. From that time her life 
alternated for a few weeks between fits of raving 
delirium and intervals of lethargic repose. At 
the annual ball given in the asylum, when the 
strict superintendence of the patients was in some 
degree relaxed, the alarm was raised a little be- 
fore midnight that Ariel was missing. The nurse 
in charge had left her asleep, and had yielded to 
the temptation. of going down stairs to look at 
the dancing. When the woman returned to her 
post, Ariel was gone. ‘The presence of strangers, 
and the confusion incidental to the festival, of- 
fered her facilities for escaping which would not 
have presented themselves at any other time. 
That night the search for her proved to be useless. 
The next morning brought with it the last touch- 
ing and terrible tidings of her. She had strayed 
back to the burial-ground; and she had been 
found toward sunrise, dead of cold and exposure, 
on Miserrimus Dexter's grave. Faithful to the 
last, Ariel had followed the Master! Faithful 


to the last, Ariel had died on the Master's grave! 


” Having written these sad words, I turn will- 
ingly to a less painful theme. 

Events had separated me from Major Fitz- 
David after the date of the dinner party which 
had witnessed my memorable meeting with Lady 
Clarinda, From that time I heard little or noth- 
ing of the major, and I am ashamed to say I 
had almost entirely forgotten him, when I was re- 
minded of the modern Don Juan by the amazing 
appearance of wedding-cards, addressed to me at 
my mother-in-law’s house. The major had set- 
tled in life at last. And, more wonderful still, 
the major had chosen as the lawful ruler of his 
household and himself—‘‘the future Queen of 
Song,” the round-eyed, overdressed young lady 
with the stridefit’ soprano voice ! 

We paid our visit of congratulation in due 
form; and we really did feel for Major Fitz-Da- 
vid. 

The ordeal of marriage had so changed my 
gay and gallant admirer of former times that I 
hardly knew him again. He had lost all his pre- 
tensions to youth; he had become, hopelessly 
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and undisguisedly, an old man. Standing be- 


hind the chair on which his imperious young « 


wife sat enthroned, he looked at her submissive- 
ly between every two words that he addressed to 
me, as if he ‘waited for her permission to open 
his lips and speak, Whenever she interrupted 
him—and she did it over and over again without 
ceremony—he submitted with a senile docility 
and admiration at once absurd and shocking to 
see. 

‘*Tsn’t she beautiful?” he said to me (in his 
wifes hearing!). ‘* What a figure, and what a 
voice! You remember her voice? It’s a loss, 
my dear lady, an irretrievable loss, to the oper- 
atic stage. Do you know, when [| think what 
that great creature might have dune, | suome- 
times ask myself if I really had any nght to mar- 
ry her. I feel, upon my honor I teel, as if 1 had 
committed a fraud on the public!” 

As for the favored object of this quaint mix- 
ture of admiration and regret, she was pleased Lu 
receive me graciously as an old triend. While 
eustace was talking to the major, the bride drew 
me aside out of their hearing, and explained her 
motives for marrying, with a candur which was 
positively shameless, 

‘You see, we are a large family at home, 
quite unprovided for,” this odious young woman 
whispered in my ear. ** It's all very well to talk 
about my being a * Queen of Song,’ and the rest 
vf it. Lord bless you! I have been often enough 
to the opera, and | have learned enough of my 
music-master, to know What it takes to make a 
fine singer. I haven't the patience to work at it 
as those foreigu womeu do—a parcel of brazen- 
taced Jezebels. I hate them. No! no! be- 
tween you and me, it was a great deal easier tu 
get the money by marrying the old gentleman. 
Here Lam, provided for—and there s all my tam- 
ily provided for too—and nothing to do but to 
spend the money. Iam fond ot my family; Im 
a good daughter and sister—J am! See how 
I'm dvessed; look at the furniture: | havent 
played my cards gudly, have 1? Its a great ad- 
vantage to marry an old man—you can twist him 
round your little finger. Happy?’ Obhsyes! Im 
quite happy; and I hope you are too, Where 
are you living now? = I shall call soon, and have 
along gossip with you. 1 always had a sort of 
liking for you, and (now I’m as good as you are) 
I want to be friends,” 

I made a short and civil reply to this, deter- 
mining inwardly that when she did visit me, she 
should get no farther than the house door. I 
dont scruple to say that I was thoroughly dis- 
yusted with her, When a woman sells herself 
to a man, that vile bargain is none the less infa- 
mous (to my mind) because it happens to be 
made under the sanction vf the Church and the 
Law. 


As I sit at the desk thinking, the picture of the 
major and his wife vanishes from my memory— 
and the last scene in my story comes slowly ito 
view, 

‘The place is my bedroom. ‘The persons (both, 
if you will be pleased to excuse them, in bed) are 
myself and my son. Ile is already three weeks 
old ; and he is now lying fast asleep by his moth- 
ers side. My good uncle Starkweather is com- 
ing to London to baptize him. Mrs. Macallan 
will be his godmother; and his godfathers will 
be Benjamin and Mr, llaymore. I wonder 
whether my christening will pass off more mer- 
rily than my wedding ? 

The doctor has just left the house, in some lit- 
tle perplexity about me. He his found me re- 
clining, as usual (latterly), in my arm-chuair; but 
on this particular day he has detected symptoms 
of exhaustion, which he finds quite unaccounta- 
ble under the circumstances, and which warn 
him to exert his authority by sending me back 
to my bed. 

The truth is that I have not taken the doctor 
into my contidence. ‘There are two causes for 
those sigus of exhaustion which have surprised 
my medical attendant, and the names of thei 
ave Anxiety and Suspense, 

On this day I have at last summoned courage 
enough to perform the promise which I made 
to my husband in Paris. He is informed by 
this time how his wife's confession was discover- 
ed. He knows (on Mr. Playmore’s authority) 
that the letter may be made the means, if he su 
wills it, of publicly vindicating his innocence in 
a Court of Law. And, last and most important 
of all, he is now aware that the Confession itself 
has been kept a sealed secret from him, out of 
compassionate regard for his own peace of mind, 
as well as for the memory of the unhappy wom- 
an who was once his wife. 

These necessary disclosures I have communi- 
cated to my husband, not by word of mouth— 
when the time came I shrank from speaking to 
him personally of his first wife—but by a written 
statement of the circumstances, taken mainly out 
of my letters received in Paris from Benjamin 
and Mr. Playmore. He has now had ample time 
to read all that I have written to him, and to re- 
flect on it in the retirement of his own study. I 
am waiting with the fatal letter in my hand—and 
my mother-in-law is waiting in the next room to 
me—to hear from his own lips whether he de- 
cides to break the seal or not. 

The minutes pass, and still we fail to hear 
his footstep on the stairs. My doubts as to 
which way his decision may turn affect me 
more and more uneasily the longer | wait. ‘The 
very possession of the letter, in the present ex- 
cited state of my nerves, oppresses -and revolts 
me. I shrink from touching it or looking at it. 
I move it about restlessly from place to place on 
the bed, and still I can not keep it out of my 
mind. At last an odd fancy strikes me. [| lift 
up one of the baby’s hands, and put the letver 
under it, and so associate that dreadful record 
of sin and misery with something innocent and 
pretty that seems to hallow and to purify it. 

The minutes pass; the half hour longer strikes 


sisles of the ocean. 


from the clock on the chimney-piece, and at last [ 
heaghim! Heknocks softly, and opens the door. 

He is deadly pale: I fancy I can detect traces 
of tears on his cheeks. But no outward sigue of 
agitation escape him as he takes his seat by my 
side, I can see that he has waited until he could 
control himself, for my sake. 

He takes my hand, und kisses me tenderly. 

Valeria!” he says. ‘* Let me once more 
ask you to forgive what I said, and did, in the 
by-gone time. If I understand nothing else, my 
love, I understand this: the proof of my inno- 
cence has been found, and I owe it entirely to 
the courage and the devotion of my wife!” 

I wait a little, to enjoy the full luxury of hear- 
ing him say those words, to revel in the love 
and the gratitude that moisten his dear eves as 
they look at me. ‘Then I rouse my resolution, 
and put the momentous question on which our 
future depends. 

*- Do you wish to see the letter, Eustace 2” 

Instead of answering directly, he questions me 
in lis turn. 

‘* Have you got the letter here ?’ 

+. y es 

“ Sealed up?” 

** Sealed up.” 

He waits a little, considering what he is going 
to suy next, before he says it. 

‘* Let me be sure that I know exactly what it 
is I have to decide,” he proceeds. ‘** Suppose [ 
insist on reading the letter—” 

There I interrupt him. I know it is my duty 
to restrain myself. But I-can not do my duty. 

‘* My darling, don’t talk of reading the letter. 
Pray. pray spare yourself—’ 

He holds up his hand for silence. 

am not thinking of myself,” he says. 
am thinking of my dead wife. If I give up the 
public vindication of my innocence, in my own 
lifetime—if I leave the seal of the letter unbroken 
—do you say, as Mr. Playmore says, that F shall 
be acting mercifully and tenderly toward the 
memory of my wife?” 

**Oh, Eustace, there can not be the shadow 
of a doubt of it!” 

** Shall I be making some little atonement for 
any pain that I may have thoughtlessly caused 
her to suffer in her lifetime ?” 

ves!” 

* And, Valeria shall I please You?” 

“My darling, you will enchant me!” 

** Where is the letter?” 

**In your son's hand, Eustace.” 

Ile goes round to the other side of the hed, 
and lifts the baby’s little pmk hand to his lips. 
For a while he waits so, in sad and secret com- 
munion with bimself. I see lis mother softly 
open the door, and watch him as [ am watching 
him. In a moment more our suspense is at an 
end, With a heavy sigh, he lays the childs 
hand back again on the sealed letter; and, by 
that one little action, says (as if in words) to his 
son: **I leave it to You!” 


And so it ended! Notas I thought it would 
end; not perhaps as you thought it would/end. 
What do we know of our own lives? Wat do 
we know of the fulfillment of our dearest wishes ? 
God knows—anid that is best. 

Must [ shut ap the paper? Yes. ‘There is 
nothing more for you to read, or for me to say. 

Except this—as a postscript. Don't bea: 
hardly, good people, on the follies and the errors 
of my husband's life. Abuse meas much as you 
please. But pray think kindly of Eustace, for 
my sake, 

THE END, 


A COLOSSAL ENT ERPRISE. 


TEN years ago there was still standing on the 
corner of Broadway and Ann Street, where the 
stately Feradd building now overlooks the busi- 
est thoroughfare in the New World, & large, 
rambling structure, of rather shabby external 
appearance, which was known to all the world 
of America as a veritable Palace of Wonders. 
Pictures of the strange animals from every part 
of the globe, which were to be seen within, 
adorned the outer walls, and stimulated the cu- 
riosity of the passers-by ; the flags of all nations 
waved from the parapets, and above them proud- 
ly floated the Stars and Stripes, From sunrise 
till late at night throngs of people, of all ages, 
passed in at its ample doors and wandered 
through its halls, lingering at every step to won- 
der and admire. A larger or more wonderful 
collection of curiosities was never gathered under 
a single roof; and though many of them were of 
little intrinsic value, a very large proportion 
would have been of great worth to any museum. 
There was something to catch every variety of 
taste. For the lovers of the marvelous there 
were monstrosities like the ** woolly horse,” the 
‘What is it?” and the ** Mermaid ;” for those 
who took delight in natural history there was the 
sea-lion, the learned seal, the Happy Family, 
the stuffed walrus, and many another interesting 
specimen of the animal kingdom from the Rocky 
Mountains, the burning wilds of Africa, the icy 
regions of the aretic zone, or from the uttermost 
In short, the whole world 
was laid under tribute to furnish entertainment 
to the patrons of the American Museum. Thie 
sea gave its strangest forms of fish and shell, the 
forest and the desert their savage denizens, the air 
its varied shapes of feathered beauty. Relics of 
Indian times, of our colonial days, and of our 
great War of Independe nce attracted those who 
were interested in American antiquities; suits 
of battered armor, dinted shields, battle-axes of 
uncouth and frightful shape, spears, swords, dag- 
gers, and other ancient weapons, carried the vis- 
itor hack to the days when men fought hand.to 
hand, instead of picking each other off, like 
game, with rifles, or sweeping whole regiments 
down with the deadly mitrailleuse, 

Then there was the lecture-room, or theatre, 
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where SoTHERS, Barney and other 
well-known actors won. teir first laurels, before 
audiences: that could hot often afford to treat 
themselves to an evening’s amusement at the 
more expensive theatres. The transient attrac- 
tions of the Museum were constantly varied. 
There were “living statuary,” pantomime, in- 
strumental music, ventriloguism, Punch and 
Judy, fancy glass-blowing, jugglery, etc., and 
when this marvelous building, with all its con- 
tents, was destroyed by fire, on the 13th of July, 
1865, the community sustained a loss that nei- 
ther time nor money could retrieve. Mr. Bar- 
wuM, it is true, soon established a new museum 
higher up on Broadway, where he gathered an 
admirable collection of curiosities, but it did not 
compare with the old. ‘*’The second Temple 
was not like the first.” 

These reminiscences of the old American Mu- 
seum, which is still held in affectionate remem- 
brance by a large portion of the community, are 
naturally suggested by the announcement of Mr. 
Barywum’'s latest and most gigantic enterprise, 
the **Great Roman Hippodrome,” with which 
he proposes to travel through the States during 
the coming season. His preparations are on a 
scale of magnificence unrivaled in the history of 
traveling exhibitions. All his shows have been 
merged in a chartered corporation, known as 
‘The P. T. Barnum Universal Exposition Com- 
pany,” with a capital of a million of dollars. 
Mr. Baryum, who is president of the com- 
pany, and his manager, Mr. Coup, have spent 
months in Europe, visiting every important ex- 
hibition, and bringing away many choice feat- 
ures and valuable suggestions, and the result 
is a combination of attractions such as has ney- 
er been seen in one exhibition since the world 
began. 

The Great Roman Hippodrome will resemlife 
a moving camp. ‘There are men, women, 
and children in Mr. BARNumM’s service, and the 
stock includes 750 horses and ponies, besides el- 
ephants, camels, English stags and stag-hounds, 
trained ostriches, lions, bears, tigers, and other 
animals. For the exhibition of the menagerie 
and the various shows, displays, and pertorm- 
ances connected with the enterprise, two enor- 
mous tents, each 500 feet in length and 300 in 
width, have been provided, one of which will be 
kept in advance, in order that no time may be 
lost by delay in making ready. ‘The question 
of transportation by rail—a very serious one 
vas solved by the construction of 150 cars, twice 
tle usual length, built expressly for this purpose. 
Anong them are a number of ** horse-palace” 
cas, constructed with commodious stalls, in 
wiich the horses can lie down and rest while on 
the journey, and arrive at the place of exhibition 
quite fresh for the performance. Besides moy- 
ing the tents, animals, and all other material in 
these ‘!ippodrome cars, berths will be provided 
in thos devoted to the personnel of the company 
for nealy all the employes. Besides the great 
exhibiticg, tents, there are cooking and dining 
tents, anc stable tents for the horses and other 
animals. There is also attached to the company 
a large cons of blacksmiths and carpenters and 
builders, s0ae of whom precede the show severnl 
days, to mae ready for the exhibition by pre- 
paring the yound, erecting seats, ete. ‘The 
dressing-roomtents alone will cover more ground 
than an ordinary circus. 

To move suc: an enormous establishment 
without hitch or Glay requires the employment 
of clear-headed, pactical men at the head of 
each department. Every thing is so arranged 
as to move with the moothness and precision of 
clock-work. At theappointed hour the canvas 
will go up, the streetprocession will move, the 
performances will comjence. When all is over, 
and the great tent emtied, every thing will be 
packed up by those deiled for the work, and 
‘the caravan, without th loss of a minute, will 
be on the move toward te next place of exhibi- 
tion. 

The programme of perfemances will be varied 
and attractive. DoNALpsy will make daily bal- 
loon ascensions with & car arge enough to con- 
tain a company of five or x persons, at a cost 
of about $500 a day for this»ature alone. Then 
there will be the ** Roman raes” in chariots driv- 
en by ** Amazons,” the * libe y races,” in which 
forty wild horses are turned lose in the arena in 
exact imitation of the famous-arnival races of 
Rome and Naples; the “*stading races,” in 
which the riders stand on bte-back horses: 
hurdle races for ladies ; flat ries by English, 
French, and American jockeys ;hesides camel, 
elephant, ostrich, and monkey Another 
feature will be exhibitions of Indy life on the 
plains, in which the actors will becores of In- 
dians, with their squaws and pappyses. They 
will put up a genuine Indian encamment, hunt 
real buffaloes, give war-dances, pon_races, foot 
races against horses, exhibitions of dting horse- 
manship, lasso throwing. A band © Mexican 
raiders, mounted on their famous musngs, will 
make a pretended attack on the Indi; camp, 
and give a mimic but faithful represention of 
the wild scenes enacted on the Western -ontier. 
The English stag-hunt will be an exactjcture 
of the sport itself, with a company of la men 
and women in full hunting costume, and Jarge 
pack of English stag-hounds. There Wialso 
he many other interesting and attractive gat- 
ures, the mere mention of which would mag g 
sinall volume. 

Mr. Barnum certainly deserves great 
for an enterprise which is calculated to affor a 
Vast amount of innocent, popular amusemet, 
and although this gigantic venture involves a 

of money, it will present t 


enormous 
manv attractions not to be generously sustained 


THE AUTOMATON WHIST-PLAYER. 
A WONDERFUL MACHINE—SOMETHING THAT 
BARNUM OUGHT TO HAVE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the prominent figures 
around whom cluster the political and religious 
excitements of the day, London is large and va- 
rious: enough to bestow a good deal of interest 
upon ** Psycho.” ‘This individual has been in- 
troduced to the public by the famous conjurer 
Mr. Maskelyne, which a person of levity might 
take as explaining the masculine gender in which 
Psyche is made to appear before this community. 
Maskelyne is the man who confronts the spiritu- 
alists in the same way that the soothsayers con- 
fronted Moses ; all that they do he does, or even 
tops them. But with his automaton whist-player 
‘* Psycho” he has fairly staggered spiritual and 
unspiritual alike, and the London Zimes has felt 
compelled to describe the exhibition, and declare 
that all the puzzles ever put forth by Robert 
Houdin and others have been eclipsed by this 
mysterious figure. ‘Those who have read Edgar 
A. Poe's essay on Maelzel’s chess-player, which 
a hundred years ago so engaged the attention of 
scientific men, may imagine that they have a 
clew that would lead them to the secret of 
**Psycho.” But the presence of any human in- 
dividual in this automaton, or near enough to 
affect it mechanically, is quite out of the ques- 
tion. No one over twelve inches high could be 
possibly concealed about it, and even so diminu- 
tive a creature as that could not fail to be discov- 
ered amidst the mechanism, whose inspection, 
while the automaton is at work, is freely open to 
any one who chooses to come on the stage—: 
privilege of which spectators have no hesitation 
in availing themselves. It is the verdict of the 
public, and so stated by the London 7imes, that 
not only is the presence of any human being in 
the machine impossible, but that it is also per- 
fectly isolated. It is seated in the middle of 
the stage, amidst a number of persons beyond 
suspicion of being confederates, who are per- 
mitted to walk around it and examine it at every 
point. It is certain that no telegraphic wire 
connects the figure with any thing; and to set 
aside the possibility of a connection of that kind 
through the floor, the figure is isolated by being 
set on a hollow cylinder of perfectly clear glass 
two feet high. This glass tube, open at both 
ends, is handed around to be handled by the 
spectators, who may test its transparency, its 
singleness; and after the figure is set on top of 
it—so raised several feet above the floor—any 
one is allowed to crouch beneath and observe, 
while the figure is performing, that nothing, 
however small, passes from the floor to the 
figure. As to all the points mentioned there is 
complete certainty. And now as to the motions 
and performances of this little figure. ‘The spec- 
tators are inyited to propose numbers, which are 
called out from the audience. One man calls 
out twenty-one, another fifty-three. Mr. Maske- 
lyne invites any one who thinks either may have 
been called out by a confederate to change them, 
Various amendments are proposed, and finally 
the numbers proceed from well-known persons, 
as eighteen and forty-seven. Mr. Maskelyne, 
standing several yards from the figure, calls upon 
it to bring out those numbers, and they appear 
on a little glass before it; then he calls on Psycho 
to multiply them together, and the 846, or what- 


ever result the annourced multiples may require, ° 


invariably appears. Persons from the andience 
then draw cards from a pack held in Maskelyne s 
hand ; Psycho is questioned about them, and tells 
what each card so retained in any part of the 
room is. And then finally comes the game of 
whist. The audience selects three players, 
Psycho being the fourth. ‘The deal is cut for. 
Psycho’s cards are placed in thirteen receptacles 
around him, the backs of the cards being toward 
Mr. Maskelyne. I have just had the honor of 
playing against him, and though our side won, I 
am bound to say that it was because Psycho had 
a miserable hand, and his partner not much bet- 
ter. Winning, however, is not of the slightest im- 
portance in considering the automaton. Psycho 
played with perfect accuracy, and never failed to 
show a proper judgment as to the probabilities 
implied by each cast of a card on our table, which 
was four or five yards from him. 

I examined the machinery in the little box on 
which Psycho sits, by aid of a little lamp, ap- 
plied so'as to east light through and through the 
clock-like wheels ; I watched the glass cylinder, 
as the game proceeded, tar more than my own 
cards, to be certain that no wire shot up through 
itor down. When Psvycho’s turn came, the ma- 
chine broke silence, and by apparently self-orig- 
inated motion the arm moved round until the 
hand came just above the right card; on that 
card it descended, closed on it with forefinger and 
thumb, and raised it above his head so that all 
might see it. 

It being certain that self-originated motion 
and the combinations necessary to correct whist- 
playing must be the result of human intelligence, 
and that intelligence being certainly not in or 
directly connected with the automaton, the only 
question that requires to be solved is, How is the 
machine connected with its director, seated be- 
hind the eurtain? In this case one must dis- 
miss the mere incidental marvels, such as the 
old trick of naming the cards which 4 spectator 
has drawn from a marked and manipulated pack. 
Also, there is no difficulty in a player behind the 
scenes knowing the cards he has to follow, since 
Mr. Maskelyne announces them as they are play- 
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It is Mr. Barxem’s intention to visit Europe 
next autumn with the whole establishment, and 
astonish the ¢ Nd World with this wonderful ex- 


position of what can be accomplished by Yankee 


enterprise, 


ed: and even if this were stopped, he could wrap 
up the information in his running fire of jokes ; 
nay, he might naturally plead that I’svcho, like 
any other man, required that much information. 

The idea, then, that Psycho is an automaton at 
all, except on the Huxleyan hypothesis that man 
is a conscious automaton, must be dismissed. 

t would be easy, without question, to interfere 
Ieith the perfurmance for a time by turning the 
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figure with its back to the audienge, and so turn- 
ing the faces of the cards away trom the stage 
curtain. But thereby that only would be ren- 
dered certain which is already certain—that the 
whist play is not automatic, the alternative being 
that suggested Dy Maskelyne, that the spirit of 
Katie King, in a highly immaterial condition, is 
at work in the glass cylinder. ‘The problem is 
solely that already mentioned. What is the meth- 
od of connection between a small puppet acting 
intelligently, isolated from floor, and from all 
surroundings, so fur as scores of the most care- 
ful observers can ascertain? ‘The*puazzle has in- 
creased in mystery since Psycho was recently re- 
moved from his ordinary environment &nd taken 
all the way to Sandringham, where his wonderful 
performances were conducted with unsijim suc- 
cess in a drawing-room for the amusement of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and their guests. 

When I went to see Psycho the second time, 
it was with a satisfactory assurance that I knew 
his secret. ‘The great care which Maskelyne had 
taken to prove the complete isolation, so far as 
electrical force was concerned, of his automaton, 
by setting @,on a high cylinder of clear glass, 
seemed to show that he was assaming an igno- 
rance in his auditory to which I felt myself an 
exception, Glass is a non-conductor only in the 
same sense that air is, but neither can obstruct 
the action of one magnet upon another. If I 
bring an electro-magnet into the neighborhood 
of a ship's compass, | am not prevented from de- 
tlecting the needle from its northward pointing 
by the fact that the two needles are incased in 
glass, or that a yard or more of atmosphere is be- 
tween them. Clearly, then, if a powerful electro- 
magnet were fixed in the floor beneath Psycho, 
and connected by wires with an operator behigd 
the scenes, it would command the movements 
of a corresponding electro-magnet in Psycho’s 
machinery. So [,took with me a small pocket- 
compass. So certain did I feel that this must 
be the solution of the mystery that I even made 
careful arrangements to apply the test in sueh a 
way as not to expose the conjurer’s secret. Hav- 
ing ascertained the exact north point of the room, 
so that I could judge of any alteration that might 
take place when the magnet was brought close 
to the machine, [ managed to get my card into 
Maskelyne’s hand, asking if he had any objec- 
tion to my applying a small magnet to the fig- 
ure while it was working, and promising that it 
should be done secretly. Of course he would 
not notice my card, or, if he did, he would say 
there was no time, or he would be glad to see me 
after the performance, etc., all of which would 
be confession. But instead of that, the conjurer, 
without a moment's hesitation, proclaimed from 
the stage: ** A gentleman present wishes to know 
if I have any objection to his applying a magnet 
to Psycho while he is working. Not the least. 
The gentleman will please step tothe stage.” IL 
did so, and, while the automaton was at work, 
applied the needle to every part of it. ‘The nee- 
dle was not agitated at all—did not bend from 
its northward point in the least, no matter where 
I placed it. Psycho’s triumph was emphasized by 
his master remarking, ** 1 think it is the second 
time this gentleman has scrutinized the perform- 
ances of Psycho;” to which I bowed, and a cheer 
was given for Psycho. 

Since this incident the automaton has been 
visited by a number of scientific men, among 
them Mr. Spottiswoode and Professor Clifford. 
‘L he latter—Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
University College—enjoys a special reputation 
for ability to discover conjurers tricks, Ile has 
found out hitherto every. important trick by 
which London jugglers have puzzled their spec- 
tators, and although he holds it a matter of hon- 
or to expose only those which pretend to be the 
work of spirits, he often repeats the tricks in 
drawing-rooms for the amusement of his friends. 
l’rofessor Clifford once announced to a company 
of his scientific friends that he had found that 
mediums moved tables by a certain *‘slykick 
force,” but he now admits that he can not dis- 
cover the Psycho force. It is, indeed, agreed on 
all hands that Maskelyne has brought before this 
community the most complete and ingenious puz- 
zle with which experts have ever had to deal. 

The very physical construction of Psycho is a 
work of consummate art. The richly turbaned 
head, shiny chocolate face, and prominent glass 
eyes present a remarkable semblance of humani- 
ty, and there is even an expression of grave and 
intense thought. Psycho shakes hands solemn- 
ly with each player when the game is ended, and 
the expression on the fuces af the spectators is 
one of complete mystification. It is quite idle 
for the spiritualists to proceed with their tricks 
while London conjurers are performing more 
extraordinary ones in clear light, submitting 
them to every conceivable test. I have only 
mentioned one among dozens that defy all ef- 
forts at discovering their secret. 1 have occa- 
sionally@@ttended the séances of eminent medi- 
ums for near twenty years, but all the ** phe- 
nomena” I have seen in that time put together 
have not equaled in unaccountableness what 
iniy be any day seen past the Sphinxes of Pic- 
cadilly for a few shillings. 

Incidentally the little turn I had at whist with 
Psycho on my first visit brought me a droll ex- 
perience of the habit of the average English 
mind. When I desceflded from the stage to re- 
sume my seat, having for that purpose to pass 
fifty or sixty persons, every eye I met said plain- 
ly enough, though silently, ‘* Don’t think to cheat 
me: you are a confederate.” After I was seat- 
ed for a little amidst the cold atmosphere of sus- 
picion, [ resolved to try what effect a theory 
would have; so I whispered to two of my neigh- 
bors, ** May it not be possible that there is a 
wire, so fine as to be invisible, ascending from 
Psycho's turban to the ceiling?” ‘This sugyes- 
tion was absurd (on my second visit I passed 
my hand over the turban), but it was the first 
that popped into my head, and it at once thaw- 
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ed the freezing glances of suspicion. It flash- 
ed along the lives of seats, and long before 
it had reached the unreserved had become a 
clear affirmation that I had observed a tele- 
graph wire connected with Psycho: No doubt 
the version which circulated in the gallery was 
that I had detected a wire-worker with battery 
and mirror before him seated over the stage. 
The fact, however, that, in the performance we 
had witnessed, a confederate could not have been 
of the slightest importance, that he could only 
have disclosed what cards he held, which it was 
of no importance to know until they were played 
—and then Maskelyne proclaimed them— did 
not appear to strike a single person who spoke 
tome. ‘Tey were sure there was a confederate. 
The unanimity with which spectators of such 
tricks try to explain every thing by the ‘‘ cons 
federate” theory, even when it is totally inappli- 
cable by the very nature of the effect, must often 
be of great assistance to a juggler. In spirit- 
rapping circles there is a similar cénventionality, 
and many in the séance think that if they have 
only made sure that the medium has no confed- 
erate present, all other matters may be regarded 
as bona fide. The only confederates of Psycho 
are his human brain behind the scenes, and a 
mysterious Somewhat—contained probably in a 
little flat circular pedestal at the bottom of his 
glass pedestal, which Maskelyne will not allow 
to be dispensed with—but the nature of that 
Somewhat I venture, in the name of nonpluased 
London, to submit as a problem to American 
acumen, A YANKEE, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Onr day Nasir-ed-Din ascended the pulpit of the 
nosque and thus addressed the congregation, “O true 
believers, do you know what I am going to say to 
you?” “N responded the congrevation. Well, 
then,” said he, “there is no use in my speaking to 
you ;” and he came down from the pulpit. He went to 
preach a second time, and asked the congregation, 
*O true believers, do you know what I am going 
to say to you?” “We know,” replied the audience, 
“Ah, as you know,” said he, quitting the pulpit, 
‘‘why should 1 take the trouble of, telling you?” 
When next he came to preach, the congregation re- 
solved to try his powers, and when he asked his usual 
question, replied, “Some of us know, and some of us 
7 not know.” “* Very well,” said he: “let those who 
know tell those who do not know.” 


No,” 


A beggar who swore he had tasted no food for forty- 
eight hours was taken to a restaurant the other day 
by a benevolent gentleman and told to eat as mach as 
he wished, He ordered a glass of wine and some 
olives. 


An Irishman who lives with a Grahamite writes to 
a friem! that, if he wants to know what “illigant liv- 
ing” ia, he muat come to his house, where the break- 
fast consists of nothing, an’ the supper of what was 
left at breakfast. 


“Waiter, is this a spring chicken? Most remarka- 
ble fowl] ever attempt? Wh askault upom” “ Ye 
Sir, hice spring chicken; nothing else at this esta 
lishment. Don’t you see, Sir, it springs every time 
you try to put a knife into it?” Customer realizes the 
sacl fact; and after half an hour's futile efercise of 
the Knife ang fork, calls for a plate of hash. 


8, 
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It may be as well to give the beginner something of 
a notion of the use he may make of the most ordinary 
words for the purposes of quibbleixm. For inatance, 
in the way of observation: the loss of a hat is always 
felt; if you don’t like sugar, you may lomp it; a glazier 
is a panes-taking man; candie# are burned because 
wick-ed things always come to light; a lady who takes 
you home from a party is kind in her carriage, and you 
aay “ Nunc est ridendum” when you step into it: if it 
happens to be a chariot, she is a chalftahle erson + 
birds’ nests and king-killing are synonymous, 
they are high trees on: the greatest fibber ia the man 
most to re-lie on; a deam expecting a bishopric looks 
for lawn; a suicide kille pigs, and not himeelf: a 
butcher is a gross man, but ao fig-seller ie a grocer; 
your grandmother and your great-grandmother were 
your aunt's sisters, 
---—--- -- 
The following words met the eyes of the Home Rul- 
ers invited to a recent publie meeling“at New York: 
* Cum sober or don’t cum a tall.” 


A hall in which an entertainment was given wae ap- 
proached through a largeqrate, which, by accident of 
mishap, had fallen to the ground. The lecturer, on 
making the discovery, requested the hall-keeper, a 
wild-looking, thick-headed Paddy, “to hang the gate 
immediately.” The fellow trudged away as if to exe- 
cute the order, and after some time had elapaed res 
turned, and was asked if he had done the job. “Och, 
yer honor,” aaid Pat, “1 thried a long while to hang 
the gate, but_faith, Sir, he wouldn't hang.” “ Where 
have you put it, then?” “I have settled him, yer 
honor.” Vhy, what bave yon done with it sure, 
master, I tuk hould on him and threw him into the 
poud and dhrownded him.” : 

- — — 

Cureanery—Palming off an old hen as a young 
chicken, 

— 

Among the “rulings” of the United States Posts 
office Department are-some that read queerly enough: 
“The postal law does not exempt postmasters from 
working on the public roads.” “* Ladies’ garters, ia 
pac kages not exceeding twelve ounces, are sul ect te 
& pustage of two centafor each two ounces.” Pack. 
ages of human hair, not exceeding twelve ounces in 
weizht, may be sent by mail at the rate of two centa 
for each two ounces.” “A husband has no right un- 
der the postal law to control his wife's correspond- 
ence.” * Honey-bees are not. considered proper matter 
for transportation by mail.” “ When a lady holding 
the position of postmaster marries and changes her 
name, a vacancy is ereated.” 

Dental science la called “ tooth carpentry as 4 fine 


art. 


Some of the household recipes given in the popes 
are calculated to do more harm than good. Mrs. 
Hopson’s servant-girl recently read in the paper that 
* potatoes should be of uniform size to cook evenly.” 
It was more than two days before she fodnd the mean- 
ing of “ uniform,” and then she went to work on half 
a bushel of potatoes, As ehe couldn't make the emal!- 
est the size of the largest, she pared down the large 
ones until they were as small as the smallest, and as 
the latter was about the size of a walnut, she had a 
weak lot of potatoes by the time she had made them 
of uniform size, and a quart measure would have held 
them all. The potatoes were *ahort” for dinner that 
day, and, as an explanation and some very-~#harp 
words followed, Mra Hopson’s servant-girl now cooks 
potatoes of all sizes in one pot, 

We recommend the following toaata to be offered on 
great occasions: ** The army—maly it never be so rade 
as to turn its back upon an enemy!” “The navy— 
may it never be ‘at sea’ in the performance of its 
daty!” ‘“* May the face of good-fellowship never be 
washed by the waters of oblivion!” : 
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By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

Littcte Georgie Wilson was an actress. She 
was brought up on the boards, and knew hardly 
any life but the life of the stage. ‘The unnatural 
was nature to her; the real existence, outside 
the illusion of the theatre, she saw only as an 
illusion—at least as something vague, shadowy, 
and far off. ‘To make the paradox of her exist- 


ence still more striking, Georgie, being herself. 


the most girlish and womanly of creatures, al- 
most invariably played the part of a boy or youth 
in that mock life which was more her real life 
than the other. She played the parts of mid- 
shipmen, pages, pantomime princes, saucy boys, 
spoiled boys, Little Pickles, precocious young 
swells, and all that kind of thing. ‘This was in 
England, some years ago, when the rage for nu- 
dity had not yet set in, and girls put on male 
costume on the stage only for artistic and dra- 
matic purposes—just because the exigencies of 
the piece requived it; and there was no more 
discredit attaching to the practice than to Char- 
lotte Gushman’s*Romeo or Helen Faucit’s Ros- 
alind. Therefore little Georgie Wilson (in the 
stage bills she used to be called Miss Georgina 
Melville, or Belville, gr some such tine name), 
althouzh she hardly ever knew what it was to 
tread the boards in weman’s attire, was yet as 
good a girl as could easily be found in any sphere 
or any petticoat. Her father had. been an actor 
of the heavy-tragedy school, who lived all his life 
waiting for an opportunity to become a great 
Macbeth, but never made his way to any thing 
better than Macduff and a couple of pounds a 
week, Even from Macduff he had been drop- 
ping down of late, and had not death interposed, 
he might perhaps have ended his career as First 
Murderer, the best o’ the cut-throats. Georgina 
now kept herself and her mother by means of 
her harmless, unrenowned performances. She 
was a sort of favorite in the theatre where she 
played; but this was the old-fashioned time when 
light farees and pantomimes and such frivolity 
only wound up, like dessert, the grand and sub- 
stantial banquet of tragedy, and therefore Geor- 
gina’s position in the eyes of the public was but a 
modest and unpretending place. Criticism hard- 
Jy took her into account at all. 

Georgina was very happy. Stre and her moth- 
er lodged in a pretty, pleasant little house on the 
south side of London. ‘The house had a tiny 
patch of garden in front, and another scrap be- 
hind, each about the size of a table-cloth; and 
there were pot only roses in each garden, but 
there was a vine creeping up the wall, which pos- 
itively bore grapes, seal grapes, that were suc- 
culent and good to eat in the autumn, although 
the place was so near London that Georgie al- 
ways walked to her rehéarsals when the day was 
fine. She and her mogher had very few friends 
—hardly any, indeed, outside the bounds of the 
profession. Georgie had curly black hair and 
bright ‘eyes. and bright teeth, and despite her 
constant consumption of the midnight oil ex- 
haled by the foot-lights, she was a clear-complex- 
ioned, fresh, hagalthy, happy girl. 

Georgina and her mother always went to church 
on Sundays. They belonged to the Establisted 
Church of England—at least they always’ attend- 
ed the services of that Church. It is not likely 
that Georgina ever troubled herself to think about 
the comparative theological merits of one denom- 
ination and the other. ut there came to a D)is- 
seming chapel not very far from where Mrs, Wil- 
son lived a youtng, impassioned, energetic, thrill- 
ing preacher, who created quite a stir there, aud 
was, indeed, talked of all over London; and one 
day, when Mrs. Wilson was unwell and unable 
to go to church, a young friend of Georgiria’s 
took her to the Dissenting house of worship to 
hear the new pulpit orator. 

Georgina did not think it likely she: would 
much care about the preaching, or observe any 
great difference between one preacher and an- 
other. She had heard a sermon every Sunday 
for years—that is to say, she had sat in the 
church while a cut-and-dried discourse, barren as 
a sand-bank, hollow as a drum, was being read 
out in a tone of sing-sohg monotony. ‘There- 
fore, in fact, she never listened, and if she had 
listened, would have been none the better. But 
she soon found, to her great surprise, that she 
was actually listening to the Dissenting preach- 
er; then that she could not choose but listen; 
that she had to hold her breath sometimes in 
the’ very intensity of her emotion; that tears, 
genuine human tears, were called into her eyes ; 
that her cheeks burned and her heart throbbed ; 
that the eloquence of the preacher swept her 
along as the rush of a mighty wind might have 
done. For she was under the spell of that 
rarest, grandest of magicians, a great, true pul- 
pit orator, 


The Rev. Joseph Shelton, the preacher, was a 


young man with glowing dark eyes, a mobile 
tace full of expression, a magniticent voice, and 
a wondrous natural gift of graceful, appropriate, 
and commanding gesture. He seemed terribly 
in earnest, but mere earnestness never yet made 
an orator; and this preacher had other aud, in 
an artistic sense, far higher gifts. Whatever the 
subject of his discourse, Georgina must have 
listened; but this sermon had a painful, an ap- 
palling, fascination for her. It was a denuncia- 
tion of the stage. Pitilessly, pathetically, pas- 
sionately, the orator exposed the hollowness, the 
morbidness, the temptations, the sins, the shame- 
ful tendencies, of the stage: Above all, he con- 
demned it as a place for women. He drew a 
ghastly picture of the actress—lhis typical actress 
—as a disgrace to wornanhood, a lure and a curse 
to manhood. While he thus denounced the stage 
and actors, the preacher proved himself the most 
magnificent of actors in the high artistic sense. 
How dull and formal and wooden seemed to 
Georgina’s aroused mind all the wigged and 


padded Richards and Strangers and Claude 


Melnottes to whose monotonous and mechanical 
declamation she had so long been accustomed! 
What a terrible fascination there was in listen- 
ing to him and looking up at him! It was as if 
Kve when driven out of Paradise were, amidst 
all her shame and horror, to be thrilled by a 
sense of the wondrous beauty and majesty of 
the expelling angel who brandished the flaming 
sword. For, indeed, to poor Georgie Wilson s 
aroused and startled mind the denunciations of 
the preacher seemed nothing short of an awful 
excommunication—an authorized anathema ex- 
pelling hér, the actress, from the precincts of 
heaven. In the midst of the whole listening, 
admiring, enrapt congregation, the preacher ob- 
served for a moment the one white, affrighted 
face. 

“Well, what did you think of that?” asked 
her companion, Bessie Burrows, as they came 
out of the chur¢h together. ** Isn’t he splendid ?” 

‘*Oh yes, it was terrible. It quite terrified 
me! Oh, Bessie, are we so bad as that ?” 

‘* As what, dear?” 

‘* As he said we were—all of us? 
bad to be on the stage ?” 

**Oh, nonsense! What does he know about 
it? I didn’t care for that part of the sermon at 
all: they all talk in that kind of way—and much 
they know about it! Let them talk, It is easy 
talking; it doesn’t hurt any of us.” 

** Didn't it hurt vou, Bessie ?”’ 

‘*Not a bit. What do I care? I must live, 
and I am not doing any harm, and all the par- 
sons in the world sha’n't persuade me that I am 
wicked when I know I am not.” 

Creorgie did not follow up the discussion. 
There would be no use in trying to explain her 
feelings to this sensible, easy-going, matter-of- 
fact. girl; and Georgie shrank from having her 
newly awakened conscience exposed, just as she 
would from something that hurt her modesty. 
For,she really was a very modest girl, though 
she played the parts of pantomime princes. 
Again, I may remark that this was in the old- 
fashioned days before. lack Crooks were gotten 
up merely for the display of female forms; and 
Georgina Wilson must not be confounded for a 
moment with one of the class of persons whom 
George Saja roughly but not very unjustly char- 
acterizes as ** jigging hussies,” who, without any 
more of artistic capacity than they have of mod- 
esty, are the scandal of the modern stage. Creor- 
gina’s style of art was not high, certainly, but it 
was art, and had therefore its raison détre aud 
its justification. 

She was very silent all that evening, and she 
thought a great deal, in her own way. She trem- 
bled, too, and’ all the future seemed lurid and 
fearful. 

Next morning about ten o'clock the Rev. Jo- 
seph Shelton sat at his desk in his study open- 
ing letters as fast as he could, tearing up some, 
hastily answering others, and putting aside others 
again for future consideration. Every post now 
brought him a bundle of letters, which might 
perhaps be thus classified: fifty per cent. were 
appeals for spiritual aid and instruction, com- 
bined with pecuniary help (** All T-ask at your 
hands,” wrote one modest petitioner, ‘‘ is a little 
spiritual consolation and some regular* employ- 
ment, which I know you can easily procure”) ; 
twenty per cent. were genuine impassioned ap- 
peals of sincere struggling souls for guidance and 
counsel ; ten per cent. were vague rhapsodical out- 
bursts, sent because the writer—almost always 
a woman—chose to think that she had a genius 
for controversy, and ought to argue with the great 
preacher; ten per cent. were"silly requests for 
advice on purely temporal affairs; five per cent. 
were mere letters of abuse; and five per cent. 
were the effusions of stark, staring lunatics. The 
Rev. Joseph Shelton, who was in earnest about 
every thing, tried to answer as many of these 
letters as he could, and as he kept no amanuen- 
sis, his work was prodigious. 

This Monday morning he was toiling away, 
hot and weary, but of undaunted mettle, when 
his servant came and fold him a young woman 
begged to be allowed to speak to him. 

Now. the women worried Joseph Shelton a 
great deal. They camé@ to him about nothing ; 
they took up his time pitilessly ; they seemed to 
think they had a right to him as their property. 
They could not be roughly bidden to go away ; 
they would not always have gone, even if rough- 
ly bidden. ‘They were a sore temptation to Jo- 
seph ; not, by any means, in the St. Anthony way, 
but rather the reverse, for they were always 
tempting him to be very angry. 

This time he looked wearily up, passed his 
hand abstractedly over his forehead, and asked 
what the young woman wanted. 

That was just what the young woman would 
not tell. 

**Oh, well, ask Miss Shelton to see her.” 
Miss Shelton was the preacher's sister, who lived 
with him, and stood, whenever she could, be- 
tween him and his persecutors. 

Presently Miss Shelton came into the study. 

** Joseph, I think you had better see this 
young woman just for a moment. She begs to 
see you, and she seems to have some great trou- 
ble on her mind.” 

‘** Is she a poor girl ?” 

** Yes, she seems to be; very respectable and 
modest looking, but decidedly poor.” 

Mr. Shelton dreaded rich and fashionable wom- 
en much more than he did poor women. So he 
made up his mind that he would see this visitor. 

In came presently a young girl with a veil 
over her face. She was neatly dressed, but was 
unmistakably poor. She had a singularly grace- 
ful, gentle presence; and she came into the 
room in &@ tremulous, timid way, which was it- 
self a touching appeal. Mr. Shelton was at 
once prepossessed in her favor. He rose polite- 
ly, and offered her a chair. Judge of his utter 
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amazement when she fell upon her knees before 
Lim and sobbed out, 
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**Oh, Sir, I heard you preach yesterday morn- 
ing, and it has made me wretched. ‘Jeil me— 
oh, tell me, can not I be saved ?” ’ 

**Get up, to begin with,” said Shelton, with 
a sort of Kindly roughness, purposely assumed. 
am not a Roman Catholic confessor, and 
don’t want any kneeling. ‘Take a chair, and 
tell me what vou wish to say.” 

Georgie Wilson got up and accepted his offer 
ofa chair. She raised her veil, and the preach- 
er at once recognized the pretty face which had 
looked up so pale and fearful when he yesterday 
denounced the stage. It was just as pule and 
fearful now. 

Yesterday,’ said poor Georgie, you preach- 
ed against the stage—and actresses, Oh, Sir, | 
am an actress, and can I not be saved 7?” 

There was something in the naireté of the 
question and the tone which well-nigh made tlie 
preacher smile. But there was something in it, 
too, which touched him profoundly. It was the 
appeal of a simple trae soul—and his own soul 
was all truth and simplicity. 

Now the Rev. Joseph Shelton had never seen 
an actress on or off the stage before. His idea 
of such a creature had been that of something 
all paint and brazenness; or else of some lus- 
trous, Lamia-like beauty, merciless to the souls 
of men. Here now he saw a pretty, modest, 
earnest little creature, only distinguished appar- 
ently from other pretty and modest girls known 
to him by the greater sensitiveness and depth of 
her spiritual nature. 

** Surely,” he began, ‘* I was never rash enough 
or unjust enough even to hint that there is any 
calling which necessarily destroys all those who 
follow it. I spoke of the stage in general—of 
its tendencies and its dangers, I suppose the 
theatrical life is generally a bad life.” 

| suppose said poor Georgie, very hum- 
bly and sadly. ** You ought to know, Sir.” 

Now this was a suggestion which pierced the 
preacher’s manly and noble conscience some- 
what keenly. For, after all, what did he know 
about the matter? Not only did he know noth- 
ing himself about the stage, but he did not know 
any body who had any greater Knowledge on the 
subject. 

** Well,” he replied, rather quickly, ** of course 
I don’t know practically much of the inner life 
of the stage, or any thing of it, in fact. But I 
am convinced that it is in general an unnatural 
and unhealthy life, and that it is especially un- 
suitable for young women. I should be sorry, 
indeed, to say any more than that. JI am not 
appointed to judge any class of my fellow-Chris- 
tians.” 

Then he sat down and entered intora quiet, 
friendly conversation with Georgina. He made 
her feel quite at ease with him, “She soon told 
him, wondering not,a little at her own boldness 
in the awful presence of the great preacher, the 
simple story of her life, her father’s career, her 
mother’s widowhood, their poverty, their strug- 
gies, and her earnipgs. Mr. Shelton was great- 
ly interested in her story, and asked her to come 
again and see his sister, and promised that his 
sister and himself would go to see Mrs. Wilson. 

** You would not be unwilling,” he asked, ** to 
leave the stage and take to some better—at least 
some other way of living—if a suitable occupa- 
tion could be found for you ?” 

‘*T would do any thing, Sir, not to be wicked 
and not to lose my soul, if only I could keep my 
mother and myself and pay the rent. I used to 
like the stage always very much until yesterday. 
Now I am afraid of it—very much afraid; I 
never knew how dreadful it was until yesterday.” 
And tears came again into her eves, which had 
been brightening under the kindly and consoling 
manner and words of the great, true-hearted 
preacher. 

Very singular was the difference between the 
operation going on in the two minds under the 
influence each of the other. The actress had be- 
gun to feel for the first time how very bad her 
profession was; the preacher was beginning to 
think for the first time that that profession could 
not be so very bad after all. 

He consigned Georgina for the moment to the 
care of his sister, who had a nature as simple 
and sympathetic as his own, and he sat alone 
in his study for a-while, leaving the letters un- 
answered, and he thought a good deal. * Could 
there then really be innocence and purity ip a 
life which all ministers of all creeds had invari- 
ably agreed to regard as essentially baleful and 
impure ? 

Anyhow he was satisfied that in Georgina 
Wilson he saw innocence and purity, and he re- 
solved to rescue her from the dangers of the stage 
life while she was yet free from its contagion. 

His sister and he inquired into the whole story 
of Georgina’s life, and found that she had told it 
truly. ‘Then he set about finding some emplovy- 
ment for her which would enable her to give up 
the stage. But he found this object almost im- 
possible to realize. Poor as was Georgina’s place 
in the drama, it yet was a distinct place, with a 
certain popularity attaching to it, and it enabled 
her to live and to support her mother, who was 
in bad health. He found that tto occupation of 
the ordinary kind which was open to Georgina 
would bring her any thing like the sum she could 
earn on the stage.. He was greatly embarrassed, 
and even distressed. As for Georgina herself, 
she had been seized with a genuine tervor of de- 
sire to get rid of the theatrical life and enter on 
a new and pure career. Joseph Shelton had 
never supposed that his denunciation of the 
drama could have produ ed such and so sndden 
an effect on such a mind, At times he almost 
wished he had been less fervid and fierce, oF 
perhaps that he had examined into the subject a 
little more practically and thoroughly before he 
delivered judgment on it. Now, indeed, he had 
rather to check than to stimulate the ardor of 
Lis young convert. He had to bid her be pa- 
tient, to assure her that she might without peril 
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to her soul consent to play 
weeks or months longer, until some means of 
living could be found tor her. If he could possi- 
bly attord it, he would delightedly have paid her 
a pension equal to her stage salary, and thus en- 
able her to take to a better lite; but he eould 
no more atford this than he could buy up the 
Royal Italian Opera-house and convert it into a 
reformatory ; and even if he were a rich man, 
it is certain Georgie Wilson and her mother 
would never have accepted a solution of the difli- 
culty in the shape of an eleemosynary pension. 
So Mr. Shelton found himself burdened with 
the tullowing perplexing problem: Given a young 
woman who is nothing of a seamstress, who does 
not know music or drawing or French (or, for 
that matter, very much English), and who has 
out of her own earnings to support her mother 
and herself—by what means can any way of mak- 
ing a decent, respectable living be brought within 
her reach? He began to think the problem in- 
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soluble, and yet it was he, and he alone, who had. 


convinced the girl that her present occupation 
was at least dangerous, if not sinful, and so made 
it sinful for her to’continue in it. 

Ceoryie Wilson attended everv service at Mr. 
Shelton’s church. Her pretty face was always 
before him when he reached, her bright eves 
burned darkly and deeply as he spoke, her whole 
soul hung upon his words. ‘The theatre be¢ame 
hateful to her; she went through her parts in a 
mechanical, or rather, indeed, in a ghost-like 
fashion ; she began to grow unpopular with the 
audiences, and to incur the remonstrances and 
rebukes of the manager ; she shunned her former 
companions, and was sneered at -by them: and 
the newspaper critics, who had hardly ever taken 
the trouble to notice her while she was successful, 
began to say harsh things of her now that she 
was failing. Life was becoming very cold and 
sad with this poor little girl, and her only conso- 
lation was in attending the services in Mr. Shel- 
ton’s chapel, and hearing the great Dissenting 
orator preach, She pined all the week through 
for the Sunday to come, and when the Sunday 
was nearly over she shuddered at the prospect 
of the coming week. Her mother noticed thie 
change in her manner ‘and her appearance, and 
was alarmed by it, and secretly sighed over it. 
Indeed, Georgie was greatly, sadly changed. Mer 
face was always pale, her figure grew thin, her 
eyes were only too bright and restless, her relish 
for food was gone, her enjoyment of her profes- 
sion had changed into a detestation of it. There 
was .more in all this than could be explained 
even by the change her feelings had undergone 
in regard to the stage. In truth, the poor little 
pantomime actress had fallen wildly, incurably, 
hopelessly in love with the Dissenting pulpit ora- 
tor. Her love was adoration. It consumed her. 
United with a sense, growing stronger and stron- 
ger every day, of her own utter unworthiness, it 
was eating up her heart. In all this struggle and 
pain, however, her nature was growing higher, 
her intelligence and soul were developing. Often 
a human character is born in pain, like a human 
creature. A fanciful pathetic German poet said 
if the lower animals ever were to become human, 
it would be through suffering. Georgina Wilson 
had hitherto been only like a happy little robin- 
redbreast ; she was now becoming a woman with 
heart and conscience, purpose and soul. 

Meanwhile her mother grew very sick, grew 
worse and wofse, was evidently sinking down to 
inevitable death. ‘The need of helping her and 
earning money to buv her comforts gave a stim- 
ulus to Georgie s professional power, and re’ ived 
her interest in the theatre... She said to herselt: 
‘*It can not be wrong to do this now for the 
sake of my mother. If she is taken from me— 
when she is taken from me—I will never again 
appear on the stage or enter a theatre.” 

She therefore played so spiritedly and well 
that a long engagement on much better terms 
was offered to her, and she refused it. 

The Sheltons were unremitting in their atten- 
tion to poor Mrs. Wilson. Miss Shelton came 
every day; Mr. Shelton sometimes came, but of 
course his time was much occupied, and Mrs, 
Wilson was not even one of his congreyation. 
One day a tall, handsome, lady-like young wom- 
an came with Miss Shelton, and was kind and 
friendly in her manner, showing an almost affec- 
tionate interest in Georgina and her mother. 

When they were about leaving, Miss Shelton 
took Georgie aside and asked, 

** How do you like Miss Willis ?” 

**Oh, I like her very much. What a sweet, 
winning expression she has! I am sure she is 
very good.” 

**Yes, she is indeed. I have something to 
tell you about her which you will be glad to hear. 
My brothermand she have long been attached to 
each other, and they are to be married in May.” 

Georgie stammered out something ahout hop- 
ing they would be happy—knowing they would 
be happy—she could hardly tell what, and she 
felt as if she would like to die. 

Never in her wildest dream had she had the 
faintest idea that the great preacher could care 
for her, and yet it was like a death-wound when 
she thus learned that he loved and was about to 
be married. 

That night, when performing at the theatre, 
she had to dart across a bridge of planks in some 
burlesque of other, where she was a mock Kolla, 
or some such hero, and had to flourish a sword 
and.make a desperate escape. Her mind was 
all distraught, and when she sprang on the bridve 
the light swam before her, her eves grew diz 


she staggered, and tell down on the ye . 


was taken senseless from the ground. and it was 


feared that. although no bones had been broken 


she had vet sutlered some severe l! Th 
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nally, So she was carried to one of the hospi- 
tals, and lay there tor weeks. ‘The Sheltons. ot 
course, were kind and attentive to her. ‘The 


Rev. Joseph Shelton often says that he never 
found in human creature so much of patience 
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and sweetness and truly religious feeling as in 
this poor waif of the burlesque. 

While she lay helpless her mother died. The 
news could not even be broken to Georgie for 
At last she learned the truth, and 


shall 


many days. 
hore it too with surpassing paticnce, 
see her soon, ’ she said. 

‘* You will soon be strong enough to be ré- 
moved, Georgie, ’ Miss Shelton said to her one 
day, ‘‘and then you are coming to live with me, 
for a while at least. I shall want some one to 
live with me when my brother is married, and I 
shoul | like no one so well as you.” 

‘ When is the marriage to be, Miss Shelton ?” 

‘* The day after to-morrow, dear.” 

‘* Did your brother say he would come to see 
me to-day or to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes, he said he would, and I know he will; 
to- day, I think.’ 

He did come that day, and he sat for a long 
time at Georgies bedside and talked with her 
earnestiv. He sat for some time with his hand 
across his forehead and eyes. What she told 
him he never told to any one else, but he never 
forgot it. It was, indeed, the parting revelation 
of a pure simple heart, which no man could hear 
without emotion—no good man could hear with- 
out a heightened respect, I hope, for human na- 
ture, without feeling better and sadder. 

When he was leaving, Georgie said, timidly, 

‘“*You must forgive me for all this, Mr. Shel- 
ton.” 

‘Forgive you, my child! I must ask you to 
I meant to do only good, and I 
saddened and marred one life.” 

**Oh, do not say so! You have redeemed 
me: you have given me a soul. I always feel 
so—I do, indeed. My poor mother gave me 
life: you have given me a soul. I am happy— 
oh, happy! Now, xl-by.”” 

The great preacher kissed her on the pale 
forehead—a true brothers kiss of peace e and pu- 
rity and love—and 4eft her, with his heart swell- 
ing and his eyes wet. When he bade her good- 
by he merely meant that he was to see her no 
more for some time, because after his marriage 
he was to have his first holiday since his en- 
trance on the ministry, and was to pass some 
months in the south of Europe. ‘There was 
nothing apparently in Georgina’s condition to 
lead him to doubt that she would be well and 
strong again before many weeks. 

Miss Shelton had promised Georgina that she 
would soon come to her after the marriage, and 
tell her all about it. That morning Georgie 
seemed rather weak and tremulous, but was oth- 
erwise patient and placid as ever. She lay 
awake from an early hour until noon, without 
speaking. About noon one of the nurses came 
near, and Georgie asked what oclock it was. 
The nurse told her it was a few minutes after 
twelve. ‘Then the woman heard her say, ** God 
bless them!” and wondered whether she was not 
wandering in her mind. But Georgie spake 
again, and said in calm and cheerful tones that 
she thought she could sleep now. 

So she fell asleep. Miss Shelton came in an 
hour or two, and was told that Georgie was still 
sleeping. But she went over to the bedside 
and bent down, then anxiously touched the face, 
then started up and called the nurse. Poor 
Georgie’s soul, which the minister had called 
into conscious being, had now been called into 
higher being still by a greater Minister. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

We chronicled not long since the shipment to 
New Zealand of a new lot of salmon egys, for the 
purpose of continuing the experiments, begun 
many years ago, wit h a view of stocking with 
salmon the waters of the antipodes. We now 
learn that a similar venture has been made to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. CAMPBELL JOHNSON 
having left for the Cape on the 22d of January, 
1875, by the steam-ship Windsor Castle, with LOOO 
eggs of trout and 1000 of salmon, all packed by 
Mr. ParnaBy, a well-known British fish-cultur- 
ist. The eggs are placed on perforated trays in 
perforated tin boxes, filled in with moss. The 
tin boxes are then packed round with moss, and 
put into a box. This was placed in the ice 
house r; the ship, which was expected to arrive 


at the Cape in about twenty days. Mr. BucK- 
LAND, in noticing this fact, expresses his belicf 
that the trout will unquestionably thrive in 


South Africa, although he has serious doubts 


about the salmon. 


The German Society of Arctic Exploration has 
finally concluded to take the necessary steps for 
a new polar expedition, to sail in June, 1875, if 
the preparations can be m: ide in time, otherwise 
in bs 6. There will probably be two steamers 
of about 300 tons burden, with crews of from 
twenty-five to thirty each, and the proper con)- 
plement of scientific men. To one vessel will 
be intrusted the exploration of the deep tlords 
on the east coast, running into the interior of 
Greenland; the other steamer is to push porth- 
ward along the east coast in the direction of the 
pole, and send ont sledge parties from time to 
time. The expedition will be provisioned for 
three years. 

As there are no vessels fitted for the service 
in the imperial navy, it is probable they will 
have to be built or purchased from the mer 
ehant marine. The total cost of building is 6s- 
timated at 150,000 thalers, with as much more 
for provisioning, stores, and instruments, 

If the expedition can start during the present 
year, it will, of course, serve as a companion to 
the British expedition, the two possibly becom- 
ing auxiliary to each other in North Greenland. 


Of the many publications of the Hydrogray ic 
Office one of the most orivinal and valua! + 
Nov. consisting of the re port Upon Lhe dou 
sea soundingsin the North Pacitic Ocean on hoard 


the United States steamer Tuscarora, under Com- 
mander GeorGe E. BeLKNapr. We have already 
given an abstract of the discoveries of this ¢x- 
cellent explorer, and of his important generali- 
zations in regard to the physical geoyraphy of 
the Pacitic, and its availability, as far as currents, 


depths, etc., are concerned, for the laying of a 
submarine cable. 

In the present volume we have the details of 
the observations, and a full description of the 
various forms of apparatus for deep-sea sound- 
ings and dredgings, together with an account of 
the practical working of Sir Wittiam THomp- 
piano-wire sounder, which was 60 effective 
during the cruise. A large number of profbles 
and maps accompany the volume, which in all 
respects is one of very great scicutilic and prac- 
tical importante. 


The natare of the auroral light is the subject 
of a communication by Lemstrom, who con- 
cludes that the white flaming appearances occa- 
sionally seen on the summits of mountains in 
Spitzbergen and in Lapland are of the sanfe na- 
ture as the Northern lights. Similar appearances 
have also been seen in other parts of the world. 
Electrical currents that develop themselves in 
the earth when the auroras are present are not 
induction phenomena caused by the atmospheric 
auroral currents, at least not in Northern regions. 


Dr. Haypew has published the first number 
of a second Bulletin of the United States Geo- 
logical and Geographical Survey of the Terri- 
tories, embracing some valuable papers on nat- 
ural history and ethnology. Among these we 
may mention a paper by Professor Core on the 
fishes of the tertiary shales of the South Park, 
those of most interest being two species of the 
genus Amia, or mud-tish, of the Eastern States. 
Dr. Covges presents the cranial and 
dental characters of Mephitine, or American 
polecats, and desc ribes anew species of fossil 
Mephitis (M. frontata), collected many years ago 
by Professor BarRD, in a bone cave near Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 

A paper by W. H. Jackson upon ancient ru- 
ins in Southwestern Colorado is illustrated by 
several figures, and contains reproductions from 
Mr. JAcKson’s photographs of the remarkable 
ancient houses in the cafion of the Rie Mancos, 
composed of blocks of hewn stone laid up with 
great care and regularity in mortar, and plaster- 
ed on the inside, showing an advance in the art 
of construction much be®ond that which was 


“supposed to exist among the inhabitants of 


North America north of Mexico. 

The last paper in the Bulletin is a notice of 
some fossils from near the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, by Professor Meek. In these 
there are described five new species of mollusks. 


The first annual report ofthe Zoological So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, for the year 1874, has just 
been published, giving an account of the pres- 
ent condition of .that important enterprise. 
From this we learn that, after various efforts to 
secure a proper site, a suitable locality was ob- 
tained in the southwestern corner of Avondale, 
of 6604 acres, for which a reasonable annual 
rental is to be paid. About $120,000 — been 
raised in the form of eapital stock, dnd this, 
with the rewnlar receipts, will be quite sufficient 
for carrving on the establishment and fturnish- 
iny handsome interest on the investment. 


We mentioned some time ago the discovery 
of additional remains of bones of the great auk 
upon the Funk Islands, off the coast of New- 
foundiand; and from another source we learn 
that portions of remains of about fifty individ. 
uals were obtained. None of these formed com 
plete skeletons, although there were sets of 
bones enough to build up several of them. The 
bones have been exposed to the weather and 
changes of temperature, and to a considerable 
extent are in an ulsatisfactory condition. 

Mr. Hennessy writes from Massorie to Pro- 
fessor STOKES that he has observed in the solar 
spectrum certain white lines for whose existence 
he is unable to account. He can not think that 
these are due either to the instrument or to the 
latitude of the station. The white lines in ques- 
tion can not be described as absolutely white, yet 
they closely resemble threads of white frosted 
silk held in the sunlight. They are best seen 
about noon. 


The distinguished Italian astronomer Seata- 
PAKELLI has communicated to the Journal of the 
Italian Spectroscopic Society some studies upoo 
the nature of the repulsive force which contrib- 
utes to the formation of the tails of comets. 
The actual existence of this force is establish- 
ed by the accurate observations that have been 
made. He examines successively the various the- 
ories that have been put forth—the electrical 
theory as proposed by ZOLLNER, the molecular 
theory of ZENKER, and the theory of Fare that 
repulsion is exerted by all incandescent surfaces, 
and that thereby the gaseous matters atter ding 
the comets are repe ile d from the surface of the 
solid nucleus. The latter does not seem to Scut- 
APARELLI to afford any material explanation of 
the phenomena. The electric theory was first 
suggested by OLBeRs, but has been in general 
terms objected to by Herscuet, Lamont, ete. 
ZOLLNER 8 views have been elaborated more mi- 
nutely, and he has endeavored to show that the 
free electricity existing upon the surface of the 
earth is sufficient to produce an effect similar to 
that found in comets, but his conclusions are in 
too many respects at variance with actual ob- 
servations to allow the author to consider them 
as affording « reasonable explanation as to the 
of comets. ZENKER’S views are rejected 

‘him for the reason that the evaporation of 
from the surface of the nucleus should 
vive rise to several phenomena not seen in com- 
ets, While on the other hand, it does not explain 
the multiple tails which have frequently been 
observed, In conclusion, SCHIAPAKELL!I thinks 
that we are forced to believe that the repulsive 
force acting upon comets is a force exterior to 
the comet itself, and since this force evidently 
operates in the direction of the radius drawn 
from the comet to the sun, therefore we must 
regard it as having for its origin the sun or some 
medium surrounding the sun, and he adds that 
this is about all we at present Know upon the 
subject. 

The creat storm that passed over the coast of 
Germany on the ot November, has been 
investigated by PresTe.L, who concludes that it 
was identical with the storm that left the United 
States on the 1Sth day of the same month, which 
was at the time distinguished as a severe dis- 
turbance. In his remarks upon this subject 
Mr. PxesTeL possibly’goes too far in attempt- 
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ing to show that certain storms recur at certain 
epochs of the moon, but is nevertheless proba- 
bly nearly correct in saying that many attempts 
to trace lunar and other periods in the changes 
of the weather have as yet had only a negative 
result because we have considered only obser- 
vations referring to a single place. It may, in 
fact, be stated that the currents of the atmos- 
phere never follow precisely the game routes, 
nor have precisely the same effects, consequent- 
ly individual places on the earth's surface are at 
one time within, at another time beyond, their 
influence, and the weather at one point shows 
nothing of the periodicity that may possibly 
regulate the movement of the current itself. 
Under these circumstances, the observed local 
readings of the barometer, temperature, rain- 
fall, ete., can not be expected to follow any such 
laws of periodicity as may possibly be followed 
by the atmosphere asa whole. The periodicity 
of atmospheric phenomena can, in fact, only be 
properly investigated when we combine the ge- 
ographical details with the element of time. 
Following this ideagPReEsTEL feels justified in 
the conclusion that certain storms which have 
visited the earth have passed oversnearly the 
same paths at their successive apparitions, which 
latter always occur when the moon returns to 
about the same position with reference to the 
earth As this can only happen every nineteen 
years, it follows that the storms of 1875 are to 
sole extent a repetition of those of IS>4. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


MARCH. 
28. —Easter-Day. 


APRIL. 
4.—Pirst Sunday after Easter. 
11.—Second Sunday after Easter.’ 
18. —Third Sunday after Easter. 
25.—St. Mark, the Evangel ist; Fourth Sun- 
day after Easter. 


Sunday, 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 


Sunday, 


Ow the 5th of February the Pope issued an En- 
cyclical to the archbishops and bishops of Prus- 
sia. It denounces the new ecclesiastical laws, 
and deties the Prussian government. He pro- 
nounces the laws invalid, using this language 
“In fulfillment of the duty of this Apostolic See 
we do publicly declare by this present, Ency eli- 

cal, TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, AS ALSO TO 
THE WHOLEC ATHOLIC WORLD, THAT THESE LAWS 
ARE NULL, because they are utterly opposed to 
the Divine Constitution of the Church. For it 
is not to the men of the power of this world that 
the Lord has made subject the bishops of His 
Church in all that concerns His sacred service, 
butto PETER, to whom He committed His shee p 
and lambs (St. John, xxi. 16,17) Therefore no 
temporal power, however exalted, has the right 
to despoil of their episcopal dignity those who 
have been appointed by the Holy Gliost to gov- 
ern the Church, (Acts of the Apostles, xx. 2.) 
He declares that all ecclesiastical persons who 
accept the charge of churches from the state will 
incur the greater excommunication. The ap- 
pearance of this Eneyelical in Germany has been 
followed by an outburst of indignation. Crim- 
inal proceedings have been instituted against the 
— of the Germania for publishing it. The 
Nord Deutsche Zeitung says that this papal utter 
ance will have a marked influence — the de 

cisions of the Berlin government Sieatee- 
cial orresponde SAYS that the ¢ Church 
must clearly learn who is the sovereign in Prus- 
sia. The Cologne Gazette declares that no Ro 
man Catholic with any self-respect can, after this 
Encyclical, remain in the service Of the state 
without repudiating the Pope's revolutionary 
politics. Bishop ReInKENS has issued a pstoral, 
which is in part a reply to the Pope. He char 
acterizes the ultramontane doctrine as absurd, 
and exhorts the Old Catholics to be faithful to 
the Emperor. 


The English revisers of the authorized version 
of the New Testament have completed their sec- 
ond revision to the end of the 15th chapter of 
St. John. 


The death is announced of the venerable Bish- 
op RICHARDSON, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Canada. He had held the office for 
many years, and was greatly esteemed for the 
simplicity and purity of his character. The 
Jewish Messenger, of this city, announces the 
death of Dr an HARIAH FRANKEL, the director 
of the Rabbinical Seminary at Breslau. He ij 
described as “the chief of the great Hebrew 
teachers who maintained the principles and prac- 
tices of& historical Judaism.”"” The Baptists are 
greatly mourning the loss by death of the Rev. 
Davip WeaTon, ks D.. Professor of Ecclesiastic- 
al History in Madison University. Bishop Jonmn 
W. Roperts, the only colored bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, died recently in 
Monrovia. His jurisdiction was limited to Li- 
beria, 


Two laymen, Messrs. WujTTtLe and Buss, of 
Chicago, have been holding religious mectings 
in the city of Louisville with great success. 
According to report, the largest hall in the city 
is insufficient to contain the andiences that as- 
semble to hear them. They follow the meth- 
od of Messrs. Moopy and Sankey, that is, Mr. 
WHITTLe preaches and Mr. Biiss sings. The 
pastors of Louisville co-operate cordially with 
Lhese laymen, 

The bills for the increase of the episcopate 
and for the repression of simony have been read 
a second time in the British House of cami 
With regard to the first, Lord LYTTLeTow ex- 
plained that it was not proposed to ask for any 
endowments from the Eccle@iastical Commis- 
sioners, Or to bring more bishops into the House 
of Lords. The other bill containg two impor- 
tant provisions, one permitting parishioners to 
object to the appointment of an unfit presentee, 
the other requiring the patron of.a living to 
a declaration that he has not been guilty 
of any simoniacal transaction, 


JaANICKZEWSKI, the vicar who has administer- 
ed the diocese of Posen in place of Lepocnow- 
SKI, was recently released from custody, but bas 
since been expelled from the provinces of Po- 
sen, Eust and West Prussia. and Saxony. He 
has been couveyed by the stule authorities be- 


| 
| 


yond the borders of these districts. _Strange to 
say, while the conflict between Rome and Ger- 
many has been raging, the bishops of Austria 
have been allowed by the Pope to comply with 
the new laws of that empire. The Austrian 
bishops regularly notify the government of the 
appointmests made by them to church livings. 
This inconsistency excites much remark in Eu- 
rope. 


Dr. LEONARD Bacon celebrated, on the 9th of 
March, the tiftieth year of his settlement over 
the Centre Congregational Church, New Haven. 
He has been for years the recognized chief of 
orthodox Congregationalism in*the United 
States. Though old, as years are counted, he 
has still all the vigor of middle life, and not a 
little of the vivacity of youth. 


During the existence of the Spanish repullic 
not a tew Catholic priests embraced Protestant- 
ism and married. By a recent decree the Span- 
ish government has declared these marriages 
null. <A petition has been addressed to the rep- 
resentafives of England, the United States, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland at 
Madrid, by Protestant clergymen, asking their 
intervention in behalf of thg married priests. 


The riotous demonstrations which have at- 
tended the lectures of Father Catnievy in Mont- 
real have been somewhat checked by the tirm- 
ness and courage of his friends. His topics are 
the doctrinal peculiarities of Romanism, and 
therefore not unlikely to creafe excitement in 
that city. His opposers are French-Canadian 
Catholics, who, as a class, are not remarkable 
for intellwence. A meeting of the friends of 
free speech in Montreal was held a short time 


since, at which the following resolution was 
adopted: ** That this meeting, composed of 


loyal subjects of her Majesty Queen Victorta, 

expresses its regret that the sworn defenders of 
the peace of this city have, either through weak- 

ness or, still worse, unwillingness, failed to pro- 
tect Mr. Catniquy from the repeated attacks of 
a number of rowdies representing the scum of 
our Freuch-Canadian fellow-citizens, when he, 

Mr. CHrniguy, was exercising his right of free- 
dom of speech; and it is further resolved that 
we will hold the authorities responsible for what 
may occur if we are forced to take the law into 
our own hands to defend that which is the 
groundwork of the British Constitution—lib- 
erty.”’ 

At the delivery of the next lecture the church 
doors were guarded by the potice and many ¢iti- 
zens. Upon leaving for his home, Father Curs- 
IQUY was accompanied by a procession of able- 
bodie d men estimated at nearly 2000. Itis need- 
less to add that in their keeping he was entirely 
unmolested. 


The cable informs us that 18,000 persons as- 
seurbied in and around Agricultural Hall, Isling 
ton, London, to hear and see Messrs. Moopy and 
SANKEY. 

Archbishop M‘CLoskey, of New York, has 
been designated as the tirst American cardinal. 
It was expected that his appointment would be 
formally announced at Rome on Monday, March 
l4. The other prelates who will, aecording to 
report, receive the hat at that time are Mon- 
LE Doe Archbishop of Posen and 
Giniesen Monsign r DescuHamps, Archbishop 
of Mechlin, Belyium; Archbishop Mannrna, of 
Westminster: nmsignor BarTOLING, Consult- 
or of the Roman ¢ purt; and Monsigner GIAan- 
NELLI, Archbishop Sardia. Prior to these ap- 
pointments the number in the College of Cardi- 
nals stwod at 

The Free-communion Baptists claim that they 
are making excellent progress. They announce 
the recent formation of orgun- 
izations in Westport, Missouri, Chicago, ‘and 
Plainfield, New Jersey. The membership of Dr. 
Jerrry’s church, im Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, 
has reached Jus, 


The Unitarians of this country have entered 
into closer association with the brethren of their 
faith in Hungary. They have contributed means 
for the sup port of a CHANNING and also a PRiest- 
LEY professorship im the college and theological 
seminary at Kolonsvar, which is untter the di- 
rection of the Hungarian Cousistory. To the 
former, Professor D. Stwew has been appointed ; 
to the latter, Mr. D. Peterry: The ¢ onsistory 
reports that Dr. Hatawva, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Buderpest, and a lead- 
ing Liberal Catholic, has joined the Unitarians. 
His change of faith bas made some sensation in 
Huuyary. 


The opposition. of the Roman Catholics of 
New Brunswick to the school law of that Prov- 
ince—an opposition which recently culminated 
in the Caraquette riot—has led to the offering of 
a billin the Dominion Legislature for the mod- 
ification of the lawitself. The situation is about 
this:, New Brunswick has adopted a system of 
free, undenominational education: in Nova Sco- 
tia the school law has been shape d to meet, to 
some extent, the views of Koman Catholics. In 
New Bruuswitk, however, the opposition to the 
school law has been fruitless: at each election 
when it has been an issue the Roman Catholics 
have been defeated. Mr. CosTiGgay’s resolution 
in relation to the law is, as we write, under 
debate in the Dominion Parliament. To it it 
wus. expected that the following amendments 
would be offered; they help to explain the drift 
of the discussion: “That prior to the union 
New Brunswick had sole and exclusive control 
over its educational system ; that under the Un- 
ion Act, as construed by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Couneil, such control was reserved 
to, and has ever since been retained by, New 
Brunswick; that. New Brunswick has not sig- 
nified any willingness that the Union Act should 
be amended in this particular; that any en- 
croachment against the will of New Brunswick, 
bY the security now ¢ njoved by each 
Provinee for the maintenance of its provincial 
riirhite. tends to subvert the that 
whatever may be the opinions of members of 
this Hlouse on the educational policy of any 
Provinee, this Llouse deems it inexpedient to 
address the Crown in fivor of any amendment 
which Ww rulad, the wiil of the Pre nee, 
the powers reserved vo it in. respect 
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ROMANISM AND RITUALISM. 


Canon Lippon and Monsignor 
Cape have recently thrown new 
light upon the nature of ritualismn 
in America and Europe. ‘The re- 
<emblance of ritualism to Roman- 
cm can have escaped no one. It 
assumes the same imposing cere- 
monial, and has even increased its 
cumbrous details. Its followers 
sweep with blazing tapers before 
glittering shrines ; they bow, they 
kneel, they beat their breasts ; 
they will be satisfied with nothing 
hut screens covered with images 
and altars laden with representa- 
tions of the objects of their adora- 
tion; they grovel before the ele- 
yated Host, and kiss the crucifix 
with passionate devotion; and it 
has long been suspected that the 
ritualists were often allied in secret 
to the extreme advocates of ultra- 
montanism. It has even been as- 
serted in England that some of the 
English clergy who are most act- 
ive and zealous in the new move- 
ment are secret members of the 
society of the Jesuits. 

The mosteffective charge brought 
against the English Church Estab- 
lishment is that a large part of its 
elergy are tainted with Roman- 
ism, and that its immense revenues 
and wide political influence are 
being used to sap in secret the de- 
fenses of Protestantism. It is on 
this ground chiefly that the Dis- 
senters press their demand for dis- 
establishment. If ritualism is a 
secret form of Romanism, and if 
it gain the control of the national 
Church, it will at once hold a rul- 
ing influence over the intellect of 
the people. By the famous twen- 
ty-tifth clause of the recent Educa- 
tion Act the English Church has 
been enabled, to fill the country 
with a great number of schools, 
maintained at the public expense, 
in which its peculiar doctrines, are 
taught and its ritual enjoined. It 
has seized upon the education of 
the new generation, in fact, and 
allowed the Dissenters only a 
small share of the educational 
fund. And the Dissenters and 
the Low-Church party now vehe- 
mently charge that the national 
schools have fallen into the hands 
of a faction that is leading the 
Church over to Romanism, and 
that ritualism is only a crude form 
of the papal creed. ‘This accusa- 
tion the ritualists as boldly deny. 
But they have now encountered 
an assailant from another quarter, 
who reiterates the charge with un- 
usual means of confirmingit. ‘This 
is Monsignor Care ., the most pop- 
ular Roman Catholic preacher and 
teacher in London—an ascetic, 
whose health has more than once 
given way under his labors and his 
austerities; a man of the world, 
whose pleasing manners have giv- 
en him a place in cultivated socie- 
ty; a graceful and ready speaker, 
acute, illogical, fanatical. . Yet it 
is rather as a teacher that Mon- 
signor Carpet hopes to ‘convert 
England. He establishes schools, 
where the papal infallibility is 
taught, and, with Dr. Mannie. 
has laid the foundation of a Cath- 
olic university. His practical skill 
in teaching has already produced 
important results. scholars 
are sometimes Protestants, and 
seldom pass from his hands unaf- 
fected in their faith; Although 
not yet forty years old, the active 
priest has received high honors from 
Rome, and has already served as 
the model of a subtle and brilliant 
ecclesiastic to the author of Lo- 
thair. One characteristic achieve- 
ment of the skillfal leader has 
probably given him a lasting claim 
upon the gratitude of the Vatican : 
he is said to have been the means 
of converting the Marquis of Bute, 
He is no less successful with the 
people, and his fluent eloquence is 
always certain to please his crowd- 
ed audiences. 

Canon Lipvow, of St. Paul's, is 
the eloquent leader of the ritual- 
istic party. He is the advocate of 
a splendid ritual and imposing cer- 
emonies. Under his auspices the 
fair white walls of the noble ca- 
thedral have nearly been exposed 
to the desecration of modern dec- 
ovations and a gaudy imitation of 
the churches of Genoa and Venice. 
The process has been suddenly 
checked by the cry of alarm that 
lias risen upon all sides lest the 
tasteful labors of Wren should be 
forever disfigured and debased. 
But Canon Lippbow has also re- 
ceived a more signal check from 
his Roman Catholic rival,. Mon- 
signor Carpet. Their controversy 
has formed a momentary episode 
in the stir of London life. The 
Roman priest, who certainly is an 
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excellent judge, stated recent! 
that the ritualists in the English 
Church ** were unintentionally but 
none the less assuredly” dissemi- 
nating papal doctrines, and Canon 
Lippon with some temerity de- 
med the charge. now 
brought forward his proofs. He 
showed from their own works that 
the ritualists teach the real pres- 
ence, or transubstantiation, the 
worship of Mary, the invocation 
of the saints, the necessity of con- 
fession and absolution. He points 
to their prayers to the ‘‘ Mother of 
God,” to Michael and Gabriel the 
angels, their beating their breasts 
three times at confession, their ad- 
oration of the sacrament, and wor- 
ship of the erucifix, and he natu- 
rally asks, What is all this but ** our 
doctrines?” To such a charge 
(anon Lippow has no reply, and 
the Dissenters will necessarily find 
nll their suspicions of the papal 
tendencies of the English Church 
confirmed by the tesfimony of one 
whom they would scarcely select 
ns an ally, but of whose capacity 
to judge there can be no doubt. 
Monsignor Caper has aimed a 
subtle shaft at the life of the Es- 
tablishment. He has shown with- 
out contradiction that its ritual- 
istic section, already its most pow- 
erful and active part, is in close 
sympathy with Rome, and that 
Kngland has intrusted the educa- 
tion of its people to a Church hos- 
tile to its real interests and dan- 
gerous to its Protestant independ- 
ence. ‘The discovery may hasten 
disestablishment; “it can not fail 
to awaken more decided opposi- 
tion to the ritualistic movement in 
our own country and in Europe. 

As might be inferred from his 
high favor at the Vatican, Mon- 
signor Capen is one of the firm- 
est defenders of the Pope's infalli- 
bility. Whoever studies in his 
schools and graduates in his col- 
leges will have necessarily learned 
that civil governments are subject 
to the Vicar of St. Perer, and 
tht, if necessary, he may depose 
princes and dissolve constitutions 
at will, Like 
main, and their Continental allies, 
Care. lives ina dim past, of which 
Insocent LIL. is the shining mod- 
cl and Becker the spiritual guide. 
Ile is evidently of the opinion that 
england was happier in the reign 
of Henry II. than it is in that o 
Victoria; that freedém is a vain 
delusion, civilization a needless 
process; that it is better for half 
a nation co live in convents and 
nunneries, and the other half in 
squalor and filth, than to cultivate 
the cleanliness and decorum of the 
nineteenth century. Yet it is as 
an educator ’'that he hopes to 
quer England. It is upon its ed- 
ucation that he would first seize. 
The school js his favorite weapon 
of assault upon Protestantism, his 
second the press. He hopes to 
use the one to show that all edu- 
cation uncontrolled by priests and 
nuns is useless; the other, to over- 
throw its own hberty and power. 
It is not a little remarkable that 
education is now the chief ques- 
tion that rules in English polities ; 
that the ritualists and the Roman 
Catholics are united in demanding 
sectarian schools ; that rather than 
fail of their aim they would leave 
the people in total ignorance; and 
that, hke the ultramontanes of our 
own country, they have entered 
mto a tvolish crusade against 
knowledge. It is safe to say that 
in both henuspheres the CAPELS, 
Mawnninos, and their allies will be 
swept away by the spread of in- 
telligence, and that free and uni- 
versal education must be the guid- 
‘ing principle of any party that 
hopes for lasting supremacy. by 
universal suffrage. 

Yet it is only by the constant la- 
bors of the friends of knowledge 
that their final triumph will be as- 
sured. In no country are its ene- 
mies so bitter and active as in our 
own. Nowhere are so many for- 
eign prelates, politicians, rebels, 
White Leaguers, and all the ele- 
ments of the party of reaction 
more violent and dangerous to hu- 
man progress; nowhere is there 
more need of a perfect union of all 
the lovers of learning in defense of 
free education. For knowledge 


’ and freedom must live or die to- 


gether. Ritualism and Romanism 
demand sectarian schools, or none 
at all; ignorance, or an education 
by and Carpets. But 
under such a training liberty would 
long ago have perished, and from 
such a systent of instruction it 
never could have sprung. In this 
cause indeed there’ean be no com- 
promise. 
LAWRENCE. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Last Jone the Young Men's Christian Associations 
of the United States and British Provinces were cor- 
dially invited to hold their twentieth International 
Convention in Richmond, Virginia. 
has been fixed upon for this meeting by the Executive 
located in New York. This is the first 
time since 1560 that the Convention has been invited 
to meet atthe South. During the civil war the home 
activity of these associations was practically suspend- 
ed. Since the close of the war the number of them 
has rapidly increased in the Northern States and Can- 
ada, and recently they have begun to multiply in the 
Sonth, During the last twenty years between one 
and two thousand Young Men’s Christian Associations 
have been organized on this continent, with about two 
hundred thousand members. The general objects of 
the individual societies are well known. The social and 
religious methedsa which have been employed to bene- 
fit young men are numerous, and have proved beth ac- 
ceptable and useful. The reading-room, library, gym- 
nasium, lecture-room, social gathering, musical enter- 
tainment, and educational class; the prayer-meeting, 
fFervice of song, Christian boarding-holsc, and Open-air 
Bervice—these are some of the specific results of Asso- 


Committee. 


ciation work. -The growth and prosperity of these so- 
Cieties aredargely due to the fact that they have con- 
stantly sought to strengthen one another by co-opera- 
tive action. For this purpose the affiliated Associations 
meet each year to discuss the details of their work, and 
to consult about future methods to be adopted. | There 
are also State and Provincial Conventions, which meet 
annnally, and serve as a medium of intercourse, and to 
promote the growth of the individual sucicties, 

things have been wrought at Niagara by 
One special 


Wonderful 
the zero temperature of the past winter. 
feature is the ice mounds which always form to some 
extent below the Falls; but this year they are mount- 
azine. The largest of these towers is alongside the 
precipice over which the American Fall rolls, and is 
estimated to be not less than one hundred and fifty 
feet in height from the river level—and at last ac- 
counts was still growing. 


The Court Journal asserts that the arctic regions, 
especially Iceland and Northern Norway, will be the 
fashionable resort during the coming summer. It is 
expected the Prince of Wales will venture across the 
charmed cirele of ice and snow. LZ it 

The Maine Legislatyre recently adjourned, after a 
Ressign of filty days, during which it accomplished a 
praiseworthy amount of business, Eleven new sav- 
ings-banks were authorized, a United States Senator 
elected, seventeen amendments to the Conatitution 
disposed of, and companies incorporated with capital 
to the amount of $2,575,000. Other Legislatures should 
note this dispatch. 

Hot lemonade is excellent for a cold, and lemons are 
plenty enough in the markets. 


A new opera-house is to be built for London on the 
Thames Embankment, , It is to consist not only of a 
theatre, but also of an academy of music, an academy 
for.the ballet, a concert-room, and a cafe. The esti- 
mated cost of construction is about £150,000, and it is 
expected to be fluished for the Italian season of 1576. 

It would be a sensible thing if churches general), 
should follow the example of the Broadway Tabher- 
nacle in one respect. On a conspicuous corner of that 
building is this inscription: ** Broadway Tabernacle 
Congregational Church, Kev. William M. Taylor, D.D., 
Pastor.” Strangers in a large city almost invariably 
are interested to know the names of churches, and 
few residents are thentelves so well informed but that 
such notices would be a great convenience, 

A remarkable and romantic case has recently come 
before the Petition Committee of the Paris Assembly. 
Some time in the seventeenth century one Jean Thier- 
ry. aged fourteen, ran away from home in search of 
adventure. He so far succeeded that he made a friend 
who left him a fortune, with which Jean settled down 
in Venice. Finally he died, in 1676, bequeathing 
20,000,000 francs to his family. As soon as this was 
known,epeople bearing the name of Thierry rushed 
from all parts of France to Venice, and large sume 
were paid out to persons who were subsequently found 
to have had no legitimate claim. The matter was then 
put into the hands of the law, where it remained quiet 
until 1797. Then Boraparte destroyed the republic 
of Venice, and seized the public treasury, together 
with the Thierry succession. .~Since then no less than 
31) persons have laid claim to it unsuccessfully. The 
last alleged heir is a Madame Cotton, who swears she 
is the only descendant in a direct line. The Petition 
Committee put aside her claim on the ground that the 
matter is before the tribanal. The succession is said 
to amount now to 100,000,000 francs. 

In 1323 the Mediterranean Sea was entirely frozen 
over. In 1420 Paris experienced so great cold that it 
was depopulated. In 1469 wine was trozen so hard in 
France and Germayy that it was cut into blocks and 
sold by weight. Wine-coolers—if they had been in- 
vented then —must have depreciated ih valne that 
year. In 160? cattle in Paris froze in their etalla, and 
'¢ Seine could be crossed by heavy ‘carts. In 1709 
nmiss was not said for many weeks in certain prov- 
tnces, so it is stated, because the wine could not be 
kept in a fluid state. The winter of 1740 was one of 
extreme rigor in Russia, and ine famous ice palace was 
constructed® at St. Petersburg; 1765 and 1788 were 
years of intense cold throughout Europe, and in 1871 
the mercury fell to six degrees below zero in Paris. 

An old theory wasthat nothing to eat mnet be tak- 
en at: bed-time. Now a medical writer. while depre- 
cating a hearty me al on retiring, savs that if one is 
hungry at that time a /liftlie food is decidedly beneti- 
cial. Something light—a cracker, a bit of bread-and- 
butter, or a little fruit—to relieve the sense of vacuity, 
and restore the tone of the system, is al! that is neces- 
eury. Restless sleepers sometimes experience great 
relief by a very light luncheon betore retiring. 


Lady Burdett-Coutts certifies that of her own per- 
sonal knowledye one Parisian milliner uses 40,000 hum- 
ming-birds every season, and predicts that at this rate 
the species will soon become extinct. She wants a 
society for the protection of humming-birds, 


In 1867 the steamer Quaker City took an excursion 
party to the Mediterranean, Holy Land, Egypt, the 
Crimea, Greece, and intermedjate points of interest. 
A similar trip is proposed for the ensuing summer and 
fall. The plan is to take a select company, perhaps 


The 26th of May’ 


largely made up of mutnal friends and acquaintances, 
in a first-class ocean steamer, provided with every 
needful comfort. The steamer will leave New York 
June 1, and return early in November, visiting during 
the five months a great number of places of interest. 
The expectation is that the excursionists will be in 
Marseilles about July 4; Naples, August 4; Constan- 
tinople, August 20; Joppa, September 4; Alexandria, 
September 20; Gibraltar, October 10; and New York, 
November 10, 

Where is the society for the prevention of ernelty to 
boys? Not very long ago a boy Jiving in a certain 
town of Northern New York was severely punished 
for getting his clothes wet and soiled by playing out 
.in the suow, He was then told that if he came home 
again in that condition he would be “ whipped within 
av inch of his life.” But with the carelessness 80 Com- 
mon amoyg boys, a few days afterward his clothes were 
again nearly soaked through. He was afraid to go 
home, and made up his mind to stay out until pRople 
were abed, and then crawl into a neighbor's wood- 
house and spend the night. Some time during the 
night the owner of the wood-house was awakened by 
groans, which seemed to come from the wood-shed, 
but which he thought was probably a etray dog. The 
noise continuing, he finally got up, dressed himself, 
took a light, and on going into the shed discovered 
the boy cronched in ene corner, partly covered with 
some old carpeting, and insensible with cold. He car- 
ried him into the house, sent for his family, and after 
several hours of incessant labor the boy revived. In 
reply to all inquiries he only said that he ‘ was afraid 
to go home.’ 

Some of our younger readers may like to try the ex- 
periment of making a hanging garden of sponge. It 
is a pretty novelty. Take a white sponge of large size, 
and sow it full of rice, hemp, canary, grass, and other 
secds ; then place it in a shallow dish, in which a little 
water is constantly kept, and as the sponge will absorb 
the moisture, the seeds will begin to sprout before 
many days. When this bas fairly taken place, the 
sponge may be suspended by means of .cords in the 
window where a little sunshine will enter. It will 
thus become a mass of green foliage, and should be 
refreshed with water daily #0 as to be kept moist. 


Panama Bay has’ been unusually phosphorescent 
during the past month. At night, it is said by local 
newspapers, every wave as it breaks on shore and on 
reefs looks like a wreath of bluish fire. The star-like 
light thus given out announces the presence of myr- 
iads of the oceanic animalcules with which the sea 
abounds at this season, 


There are 
in Parise. In all the 


74 journals, of various kinds, published 
rest of France there are 562. 


“Spelling matches” have been a popular as well as 
a sensible kind of amusement at the West during the 
past winter, Ohio seems to have taken the lead in the 
sport, and we judge from reports that some of the 
‘first familiea” participate in it. At Lebanon, Ohio, 
nearly five hundred persons were present at one con- 
test, and forty-four ladies and gentlemen participated. 
The prize was a handsome Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. From the vivacious account of another spell- 
ing match, in Jackson, Ohio, we make a quotation: 
‘Dr. Williams missed the word chaise; J. H. Bunn 
fell under first fire on typify; Manager Ezekiel Jones 
couldn't get his toot in stirrup; Mr. Eben Jones's hear- 
ing was not very ¢ es and the person who whispered 
tu bim bow to spell scourge didn't tell him right; E. 
(randall couldn't get away with grievous ; Judge Evans 
succumbed to the worl dacty/; Mrs. Charles James 
modestly retired on yveomanry ; T. M. Jones epells writ 
Without aw, but being prompted by his legal neigh- 
bor, who knew, burriedly corrected it, and finally went 
down under that word so distasteful to weak-kneed 
persons during the war, to wit, volunteer; George W, 
Cavett slipped on battalion; Mr. A. Robbins wrestled 
with and yielded after apelling it right first, 
preferred to change, and took off an ti Miss Emma 
Miller coukin’t get throagh embrasure; Captain Bald- 
ridge couldn't see it on separable ; Mrs. obbins miss- 
edt the word Sricassee ; Captain Morgan hastily snatch- 
ed the word omnirorous trom a little girl who had 
spelled it right, and misspelled it himself, going down 
below zero, and has not been heard from since; Cap- | 
tain Charles Atkinson wilted and sunk through the 
floor, and was found this morning in the Recorder's 
Office, under the court-room, looking up the word 
Fahrenheit. His thermometer’s exploded.” 


Sound health rules: ** Use good, simple food. Take 
plenty of sleep. Do your work in the sunshine that 
God gives, not in artificial light. Use relaxation.” 


One hundred graduates and six hundred undér-grad- 
nates have been sent out from the Maine State Normal 
School at Castine during the seven years of its exist- 
ence. All of these have found work in the schools of 
the State. Every pupil in this Normal School is re- 
quired to conduct the recitations of his class from 
time to time, to give practice in teaching. 


Every thing in the house of Michael Angelo at Flor- 
ence remains much as he left it 300 years ago. In the 
small rooms are pieces of sculpture, artistic designs, 
and sketches by the distinguished artist, while his 
dining-room walls are covered with frescoes. One 
side of the room is devoted to men of science, with 
Galileo and his telescope; philosophers occupy anoth- 
er portion of space, Aristotle and Plato in the foremost 
rank; then come men of the Church; and finally poets 
and romance-writers, surrounded by palm-trees and 
fountains. Dante and Petrarch are recognizable, and 
Savonarola ia not forgotten. The books, furniture, 
pictures, statuettes, etc., with which Michael Angelo 
adorned his house occupy their original places, while 
the varied scenes of his life aré represented in pictures 


‘by his favorite pupils. 


Among English physicians the “* Museum headache” 
is now a recognized ailment. The great reading-room 
of the British Museum is very crowded, very hot, and 
very poorly ventilated, according to recent reports. 
There are also many literary and scientific men who 
work nearly all day in emall unhealthy rooms in the 
Museum, Some of them have been forced to give up 
their, work entirely on account of their health, being 
conscious all the while that the ill-ventilated rooms 
had done the mischief. 


The London A thenceum states that Mr. George Smith 
has discovered among the Assyrian tablets in the Brit- 
ish Musenm the legend of the building of the Tower 
of Babel. This distOvery is quite as important as that 
of the tablet relating to the Deluge, made known last 
year by the same gentleman. 


Roqueplan was the first manager in Paris who filled 
up his company with young lady novices who were no 
actresses, aud who were usually glad to pay out of 
their own pockets for the privilege of appearing on 


the stage. One of these amateurs once declared to a 
friend that she was about to leave the Varictos because 
Roqueplan had raised al! the actresses’ salaries. Upon 
being remonstrated with and told that she ought to be 
delighted at such a measure, ** You don’t understand,” 
replied the indignant carte-de-visife actress; “1 used 
to give Roqueplan sixty francs a month, apd now he 
wants a hundred !” 


The London Academy states that Lieutenant Cam- 
eron’s map and journal, Which were unaccountably de- 
layed at Adén, have arrived in England. The map of 
Tanganyika, in five sheets, supplies an accurate delin- 
eation of that important lake. The survey has been 
executed with great cage. Every cape and indenta- 
tion of the coast is shown, and the mouth of every 
river. The names are all given, and pains have ev- 
idently been bestowed upof obtaining a correct ren- 
dering of the sounds uttered by the natives. Lieuten- 
ant Cameron had not seen Dr. Livingstone’s work, 
and both the agreements and differences are interest- 
ing. The naval officer, working from a boat, has de- 
lineated the coast-line in more detail and with more 
accuracy, While he shows the general correctness of 
Livingstone’s work. All doubt about the discovery of 
the outlet to Lake Tanganyika by Lieutenant Cameron 
is removed by the arrival of the map. 


OF CATARRH. 
Oxstreetion of nasal passages, discharge 
falling into throat; sometimes profuse, watery, 
aerid, or thick and tenacious, mucous, purulent, 
hloody, putrid, offensive, etc. In others a dry- 
ness, weak or inflamed eyes, ringing in ears, 
deafness, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, voice 
altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired 
smell and taste, etc. Few only of above symp- 
toms likely to be present in any case at one time. 
To cure—take Dr, Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discoveyw earnestly, to correct the blood and 
system, which are always ‘at fault, also to act 
specifically, as it does, upon the diseased glands 
and lining membrane of the nose and its com- 
municating chambers. The more I see of this 
odious disease, the more positive is my belief 
that if we would make treatment perfectly suc- 


SYMPTOMS 


cessful in curing it, we must use constitutional | 


trentment to act through the blood, as well as a 
soothing and healing local application. Dr. 
Sages Catarrh Remedy, when ased warm and 
applied with Dr. Pierce's Nasal Douche, effects 
cures upon common-sense, rational, and scientific 
principles, by its mild, soothing, and healing 
properties, to which the disease gradually yields, 
a the system has been put in perfect order 
by the use of the Golden Medical Discovery. 
This is the only perfectly safe, scientific, and 
successtul mode of acting upon and healing it. 
discovery, Catarrh Remedy, and Douche : are 
sold by dealers in medicines the world over.— 


Com. 


ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

asp TAN, ask your Druggist 

for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 

Lotion. It is reliable. 

For PIMPL ES ON TILE 
AC a 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
Perry's Improved Come- 
done anil Pimple Remedy— 
the Great — Medicine, or 
consult Dr B. C. PERRY, 49 

Bond Street, New York. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


396 & 39S Canal St., cor Laight, 
OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TO 83, AND MONDAY 
EVENINGS 5 TO 7. 

ASSETS OVER ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
BURPLUB, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 

Sc? SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. gs 

Deposits on or before April 10th bear interest from 
Apri lst. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 

Indicate the chanyes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornanrents. The 
littl lads ‘appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 O08 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
— Proprietor & Manufacturer 

29 Washington St., Boston. 


Special pric alera. 


SHADE 


ame No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 
Ss T EWART HARTSHORN, 456 Broadw ay, . ¥. 


BABY CARRIAGE, 


The Novelty Removed to 
820 Broadway, 
Next block above Stewart's. 

Send stamp for Circular. 
L. P. TIBB A LS. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE 


RESTAURANT, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Said by all travelers to be the Best Hotel in the World. 
H. REALM». 


PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses, Barometers, 
Send stamp forilhustrated catalogue. W holesale 
and Retail. Rowr. & Sons, 141 Water 


\ TANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For wale by all druggists. 
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amous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best in the 
world. 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA. 


This famous VITALIZING ELIXIR will give you 
strength and appetite. It will BUILD UP, INVIGOR- 
ATE, and VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Plysic- 
al Systema, imparting Tone, Vigor, Brain Power, and 
Nervous Force and Energy, and make you feel like a 
new being. ‘or Delicate Ladies and Children, it is 
excellent. For CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA,WEAK 
LUNGS, and ALL CHEST and THROAT AFFEC- 
TIONS, it is Lhe grandest and best Remedy known. 

Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


REESE’S ADJUSTABLE STENCIL LETTERS 


SIMPLE DEVICE, RY WHICH ANY NAME OR ADDRESS 
can be formed in a moment, and be as readily distributed. 


sr sale by Hardware wry Send for Circulars 
East of Ohio, BR. &. HA 
Ohio and weet 0. G. BRYANT, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All publications (particularly those illustrated) are 
better appreciated when filed. We supply our Patent 
Self-Binder, delivered, prepaid, any where in the U. 8. 
at reguiar N. Y. prices. They answer for permanent 
or temporary binding, and are approved by the pub- 
lishers of this paper, who recommend them % all re- 
spects, Binder, holding one year of Weekl, or Bazar, 

Half Cloth, combed marble paper sides, .. . $1 25 

Full Cloth, embossed and gilt side,...... $1 30 
Address, enclosing amonnt, 

KOCH, SONS, & CO., 
156 William Street, N. Y. 
CY Sizes for any paper rat proportionate prices. 


ington Street, Chicago. 


Lovrsoy' 8 New STYLE GLass CUTTER AND PUTTY K xtra 


Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. Itis 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sentto your address 
in a neat box, prepaid, on receipt of & cents and stan . by 
ALVAN L. Lov BOF, 24) WASHINGTON Boston. J ABS. 
are of worthless imitations. Liberal discount to 


$15 SHOT G 


GUN, 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front action locks: war- 
ranted venuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
Sale; with Flask, Punch, and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O.D., with privilege to examine before pay- 
ing bill, Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & 
SON, Gun Dealers, 235 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


KALDENBERG’S 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, CI- 
GAR-HOLDERS, AMBER JEWEL- 
RY, BEADS, Watkine-Canes, &c. 
snitable fer Holiday Presents, at my three stores, 85 
BROADWAY, between 18th and l4th Sts.,4 4 6 JOHN 
St., arid Cor. & NASSAT. Se nd for P rice- lists, &e. 


FLOWER spOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. | VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

SFEDS | to applicant. 


* | W. Ha SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


TEWART'S 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 


SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


(nventors ald Discoverers. 


Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science 


and the Useful Arts. A Book for Old and 


Young. By Joun Times, F.S.A. Iilustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, S1 50, 


The spirit of the age finds its most striking illustra- 
tion in the progress of chemical and mechanical dis- 
covery. While the achievements of the past are not 
overlooked in this volume, the principal portion of its 
contents is made up of an account of the inventions 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, Watt, Cartwright, Brune 
Stephenson, and others, whose labors have so power- 
fully contributed to the development of industry and 
the increase of material comforts during the present 
century. The work will be found to be a rich store- 
hense of valuable information, conveyed in an anaf- 
fected and pleasing manner 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harren & Broturrs will send the abore work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 


on rece pot of 


CAMPBELL’'S SELF-ACTING 


SH ADE ROLLERS. 


The Trade supplied. 8&7 Centre St., New York. 
Segar-Pipe (Pat.), a perfect-looking 
(i E M 


Sevar, and other new Novelties. Sample 


SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Corthandt St., N, Y. 


10 cts. 


wi 54 Park Place, New York. 
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HARPER'S 


ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


T he Tap on the 


W) 


& 


A new grou , price $15. 
Enclose 10c. for cata- 
logue and prints to 


JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Avenue, 
26th Street, 

NE w YORK, 


ARortme for One Dollar 


iift is guaranteed to one of every eleven con- 
secutive numbers. 


$50,000 for One Dollar. 
‘VOW IS YOUR TIME” 


¢7~ Dame Fortune helps those who help themselves. 
rm bye ons from 1 to 300,000, 
iclusive. Th ww price brings it within 

the reach all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


In Aid of Public Improvements in the 
Texas. 


The Texas Gift Concert Association 


WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH Slst, 1875, 
And will distribute to the Ticket-holders 


$250,000 IN GIFTS. 


Depository, First Nat. Bank, Denison. 


after the 


cor, 


cone 


stribution to commence immediately 


Copcert. Vanwers of the Distribution chosen by 
the Ticket-holders and prominent citizens, ; 

OF GIFTS, 

Grand Cash Gift, . #50,000 

. lim 6.000 

49.767 Grand Cash Gifts. amonrnting to...... 
” Prizes in Real Estate, amounting to My ‘} 

10,759 Gifts amounting to .... 

Please address us for circulars, giving references 


and full particulars, 

A statement of the 
and forwarded to Ti 
puld altel 


distribution will he published 
and ail iits will be 
thexdistribution. 


-holders, 


promptiy 


Good and Responspble Persons Wanted 


eresta of th 
et. 


to work for the int is Association. 


JAberal 
Com miseions al 


TO REMNIT TO 
Monev should be sent by Express or by Draft, 
Post-Otlice Money Order.-or Reyistered Letter, 
Address communications to 


ALPHE US R. COLLINS, See’y. 


TEXAS, 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and 2% 
Kach Chain #2 to #12 to match 
Jewelry of the same sent C.0. D 
by Express. stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circul! No Agents 
> COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York Ox 3696, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Maintained Superiority.’’ 


Inet 1874 Marke P Artif 
I Pret 
tion «ent free A A. Marke way.N 


Corrugated Iron, 


Iron Bui ldings Roofs, Shutters, Doors, & 
Y TRON BRIDGE AND ROOF co. 
Send for Circulars Office, 5 Des w ork. 


City of 


DDE JONGH'S 


cP ™e ORDER LL? POLD.- 


Prescribed with extraordinary success in CON- 
SUMPTION and DEBILITY. 
Proved, by 25 years’ medical experience, to be tv- 


MEASURABLY SUPERIOR TO THE PALE OILS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 

“I have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH'S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. 1 consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M_D., 
Physician to the Westminster Iosjntal. 


“The experience of many years has abundantly 
proved the truth of every word said in favor of Dr. DE 
JONGHES Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil by many of our 
first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as a 
high authority and an able Chemist whose investiga- 
tions have remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Tle lth to the City of London. 


“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver Ot] possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
regis arkable. 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
an Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi) con- 
active ingredients of the remedy, 

gested, Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lunges, but in a great number 
of cases to which the Protession is extending its use.” 
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DR. DE JONGH'’S LIGHT-BKROWN COD-LIVER OIL 

is sold in capenied Impertan Half-Pints, $1 00, 

by the principal druggists in the Unitep Starrs. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co., 77 Strand, London. 


Wholesale Agents: New Yorer—C. N. Crittenton: 
FE. Fougera & Co.; J. F. Llenrvy, Curran, & Co.; W. F. 
Kidder & Co. Batrimore—W.H. Brown & Bro. Tor- 
hot & Co, 


SPLENDID OFFERS! 
new subscriber for 1575 who senda 00, 
m price, direct to the publishers, 
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To every 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


the beat of fhe American nthi ics, il! lus etrated, will he 
fent, postave 4 iid, for one year, and a preminm, to be 


Trot Slected bist of over ile red aria 


sixt = pul lary booka, will also be sent, posta fe paul, to 
thie lidiress of the strbecriber To a club « twe nly 
Sty bse rib rs this Magazine is put at $3 00 per year to 


each, i 


( ‘hambers’ . 


the most comp lete and 


Enevelopedia, 


reliable work ot general refer- 


ence, illustrate 10 vols roval bound in sheep, ls 
presented to the person getting up the ¢ lub. 

N. B.—Having oo obliged to print a second edition 
of the January and February numbers, back numbers 
can be supplied from the first of the year. Specimen 


number, with premium-list, mailed on receipt of 20 cts. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BUY J. &P. COATS BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS'S 


SPANISH CONQUEST. 


The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Re- 


lation to the History of Slavery, and to the 
Anruur HEeLps. 
Cloth, 


(;overnment of Colonies. 


vols., large 12mo, 50 each, 

An elaborate and complete history of the Conquest 
of Spanish America, from the time of Columbus to 
that of Heruande Cortez. The work is written with 
epecial reference to the elucidation of the establish- 
ment of slavegy in this country, and on that subject 
ng developments. The 
ject is one of the most important in modern history— 
the author is favorably known as a sound thinker and 
a echolar of rare accomplishments—and hig work, 
learned, like, and yet popular, has been pro- 
nounced, by leading critical anthority in England, to 
be one of the most im} mtribu- 
tions to historical literature recentiy published im that 
country. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


contains many interestit enub- 


acholar- 


and valuable 


Harrer & Broruens will send the abore work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


FILLD, Opera, Marine, lour- 
fet’s, and yveneral out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
‘ traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Evye-g! and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. (Catalovue sent by inclosing at 
SEM MONS, Oculist’*s Optician, 657 Broadway, N.Y. 


No Money Required 


tTntil Goods are Sold, Wecent Book, 
containing 5 valuable money-making Receipes, will 
be on Commission at per cent Sample sentiree 
on receipt of 1 rn stamp Moore's Reer New 
Yorker Jn) y 4th, “Ht should in every house.” 
Addre DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 697 Bresdwes, Mele 


SLCCESS, to 


without capital or former expe- 
Worth tite weight in gold. Mailed, together 
1 $1 sample, for only 10 cents, by THE UNION 
PL b LISHING CO. , Newark, N. J 


nce. 


WEEKLY. 


THE OLDES' and BEST 
IN THE WORLD. ? 


100 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufacture of 
their celebrated 


CHOCOLATE,COCOA, 
AND BROMA. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has won for it 
a world-wide re putation, and their various pre para- 
tions have received the HIGHEST MEDALS 
at the Paris and Vienna Expositions, and 
at all the Principal Exhibitions of the World, over all 
competitors, 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA Chwoc- 
olateand the German Sweet Chocolate, Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and those 
afflicted with weak nerves. 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excellent food for invalids, 
delicacy. All the above are tor sale 
Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


and unrivaled in 
by Grocers and 


Fine ever-blooming ond 


R ONES roses sent safely by mail, poet- 


paidevery where, and the ‘Irsate 
il guaranteed. "6 for 
#1 ©: 14 for $2 00. A splendid PREMITI ROSE 
with each package when TEN CENTS is-added. A 
of BEDDING PLANTS, SHRUB- 
BERY, . CH” Catalogues free 
JOSEPH. PHILLIPS, West Grove, 


to all. Address 
Chester Co., Pa. 
9A NEW STRAWBERRIES, and the New Extra 
~ karly Peaches, Alexander, Amaden’s June, Bea- 
trice, Louise, and twe nty other ne w very e arly or very 
late sorts, by mail, New P riced, Descriptive Catalogues 
55, pratis and prepaid 25 sorts choice Ward: 
er Seeda (new erm prepaid buy marl for $i 
Colony Nurseries, and Seed 


4 M. WATSON, Old 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established 1542, 


oor 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED. 
52. 00 Owing to the wondertul success 
of our great 50 Book Combina- 
tion, we have induced to enlarge it, aml now ofter 
ayrand ombination Prospec tus representing 


150 Distinct BOOKS 


wanted every where. It is the bigvest thing ever tried. 
Sales made from this when all other books fail. Also 
Agents wanted on our Magnificent Family Bibles. 
Superior to all others. Full particulars free. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CU., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


A Fortune for $1. 


Wyoming Monthly State IL.vottery. 
Full particulars sent free. Tickets $1 each. Address 
the Manager, J. M. PATTER, Laramie City, Wyoming. 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED ON 
POTTER'S COMPLETE 
BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA, with more than 
3000 Elegant Ulustrations; also,on POTTER'S 
MAGNIFICENT EDITIONS of Family 
Bibles, Superiortoall others. For terms, address 
JOUN EL POTTER & CWU., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


LIVINGSTONE! LIVINGSTONE!! 


Agents are wanted to sell by Subscription the only 
anthentic edition of the Last Journals of the 
late Dr. David Livingstone. A rare oppor- 
tunity is now offered to experienced Agenta For fuar- 
ther particulars, call and see or address 

AVERY BILL, 


Care TIaurre & Broruers, New York. 


$700 A DAY 


Iz the average pay wade by agents upon American 
Homes Magazine, conducted by Geo. Cary Egyl 
the celebrat®¥d auther. For particulars ack tress Tienny L. 
Suerarp & Co., Boston, New York,Chicago, & St. Louis, 


ft 4 PE ype put up expressly for Amateur 
4e ‘Ts hy ‘the New England Type 


Foundry. 105 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. Send 
stamp tor specimen 
BUTTER PACKAGE CO.—The 


METALLIK 
most economical packayve ever offered to the tr ule. 
Circulars sent free and all information given oon <7 
plication to L. A. RILE 7. Sec'y, 150 Cham bers St. 


iN 700 SUPERB VARIETIES OF 

500,000 Greenhouse Plants. 

Malling Plants a Specialty Ns 
Illustrated Catalogue Pree. 
E.Y.TEAS & CO, Richmond, ind. 
EMPLOVMENT—At home, male or fe- 


male, $20 a week warranted. No capital require 


Particulars and valuable sample sent free Address, 
with 6c. return stamp, C. KOSS, Williameborgh, N. 
TANTED—-AGENTS—every where, to sell 

our Popular * I. ife of Dr. Livingstone.” from 


childhood to his Las? 
ORC SSE LL, Publisher, 


Boston. 
Patents 


Inventors wanting Pa 
yet RENATD & 
Circul ar, P. O. Box 657. 
WwW 
PER DAY. One Agent writes, “ave 


Ties 
S10 2 ] of your Chromos tn 


Terme free J. H. BLU FFORDS SONS, 
mhington Street, toefon., vi 


abinet, Type, Preas, and Boxwood 
Depart abinets: ATTERN Lerrekns A 
&Co.,cor. Fulton & DatchSte 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
cality. Coste NOTHING totry it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Angusta, Me. 


SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ ¢ A- 


tion with Chrotmos ‘nal 
stamp. F.P. GLUCK, New Bedford, ates. 


aE NTS w ANTE Men or women. | 
i a week or $100 forfeited. Velwable free 
Write atonce to F. M. REED, Fiy hth St. ‘w Lork. 


Money *™ Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key@heck 

utfitm (Catalogues, full par- 
S. M. 117 Hanoy 
wiete 
chase. P ulars sent free 


J. WORTH & CO... St, 


ticulars St... Boeton. 


$250 


ents wanted! 


rle 


every 

ane firet- 

Louis, Mo 


Agente. Cireulare free. Sample 


5 dave.” 


St () WEEK to : 
JU 2 cents. G. Cuavwick & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central AF 
rica, fram 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. By 
Hoxnace Wature, F. R.G.S, Rector of Twywell, 

“Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 5vo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 

IT. 


THOMSON'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China: or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad, By J. Tuom- 
sex, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Iiluetrations of China 
and it¢ People.” With over 60 Illustrations from 


the Antheor's own Photugraphs and Sketches, 5Svo, 
Cioth, $4 00. 
TIT. 
GOODWIN'S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 


courses on Christ an@ Humanity, with a Review, 

Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ's 

Person. By Henry M.Goopwix. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
IV, 

TALMAGE’'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Wirt Tatwaor, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” “Second Series of Sermens,” 
“Old Wells Dug Ont,” &c. Phonographically Re- 
ported and Revised. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$1 00, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLETS. 
THB VATICAN DECREES in their Bearing on 


Civ Allegiance: A Political Expostulation. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Giapsroxe, M.P. To which are 
lded: A History of t he Vatican Council; together 


with the Latin and English text of the Papal Sylla- 
bus and the Vatican Dec rees. By the Rev. Pump 
Seuarr, D.D., from his forthcoming “History of 
the Creeds of Christendom.” Svo, Paper, 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1 09, 
VATIC ANISM: An to Reproofs and Re- 
plies. By the Right Hon. E. Giapsronr, M_P. 
Author of “The Vatican oleae iu their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents, 
VL 
NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communietic So- 
cieties of the United States: from Personal Visit 
and Observation: inelnding Detailed Accounts of 
Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Bethel, Aurora, Iearian, and Other Existing 


. Sen ietie a their Religious Creeds, Social Prac tices, 
Num bers, Industries, avd Present Condition. By 
Nospnorr, With Llustrations. Svo, 
(Ctoth, 00, 

Vil 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Bubylon, afd Persepolis, with 
some Notes dn ludia and the Cashmerian Hima- 
lavas, iw P. V. N. Myens, A.M. Llustrationa. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VUL 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. l6émo, 
Cloth, $1 60. (Uniform with the “ Bazan Boox or 
and “ Bazar or Heattu.”) 


1X. 
SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 


lemailia: A 
Africa for 


the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Saumur. W. 
Bakken, Pasua, M.A., With Mapa, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full- page lilus- 


trations by Zw KER and Dounanp, Cloth, $5 00, 


X. 
THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; 
let. lémo, Cloth, $1 


or, Hints for the Tol- 


XL. 

CHARLES READE'S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
\ ilero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
(Cwartes Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play, ke. With a Pogtrait. 8Svo, Paper, 15 cents, 

s POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 


CAN s for Yeung Americans. By 
lime, Cloth, $1 25. [New Edition, just 
read), 


PURLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WILKIE 
trated. I2m 


COLLINS'S The Law 


and the Lady. Illus 
svu, Paper, 75 cents. 


Mes. HOEY'S 


per, ents 


The Bhossoming of an Aloe. S8vo, Pa- 


ELIZA TABOR’S Hope Meretlith. Svo, Paper, 50 
BLACK’S The Maid of 


|’ per, cents, 


Killeena, and Other Stories. 


Mires BRADDON’'S A Stranve World. 


ents, 


S\ Paper, 75 


OLD MYDPDELTON'S MONEY. By Mary Crort. Hay. 
avo, Paper, 5 cents. 

Anthor of ‘‘Guy Livingstone,” 

7S cents 


HAGARENE. By the 
& Paper, 


FARJEON'S At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. Svo, 
Pauper, 40 cents. 
Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. Ilinstrated. Svo, 


Paper, 7% centa, 
GIBBON'S In Honor Bound. Svo, Paper, 8 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS, 
per, ceute. 


By Susan Morey. Svo, Pa- 


Mrs. EILOART'S The Love that Lived: 


Cente. 


‘Svo, Paper, 
FARJEON'S Jessie Trim. S8vro, Paper, cents. 


YTHERS wi 
poatage prepa 


if send either of the above 
part of the 


Haerre & Br 
norks by 


United States, on receipt 


mail, fo any 
of thee pr 


Catatoave mated free on receipt of 
Ten Cente. 


& BROTHERS, 
Franken Sorvare, N. Y. 
a ata to all. Articles 


staple as flour. Samples free. 
Lintneton & Bero., N. Y. or Chic aga. 


HARPER 


$605.90 


4 DAY. Employment for all. 
S10 mpoymen a 


Patent Novel- 


L.. Feurox & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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VMORRISTOV 
NEW JERSEY 
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THE TRUNE IN SIGHT. 


First appearance since the Fall (Elections). 


= 
N > 


SECOND EXCURSION 


THE 
HOLY LAND, MEDITERRANEAN, 
THE CRIMEA, EGYPT, GREECE, 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS OF INTEREST, 


Calline at the Azore Islands, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Mareeilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
Palermo, Athens, Constantinople, Sevastopol, Yalta, Smyrna, Beyrout, Mt. Carme!, Joppa, Alexandria, Malta, 


HOME RULE IN NEW YORE. Cagliari, Algiers, cee Pena pines = Special Steamship to leave New York June Ist, as above. For 
rogrumme and further lnformation apply te 
Par. ‘An’ shure now, Mike, what kind av Home Rule d’ye call that? App'intin’ furren pve “GEORGE FF. DUNCAN, Office U.S, Shipping Commissioner, New York, 
to office inst an n itive-born \meric Joil e om B T R Send for Catalogue. A.J. BICK- 
Mike. It’s meself thats intoirely disgusted wid politics. They're too much mixed for me.” | NELL& Co.,27 Warrenst.,N.Y. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use, 


— 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
Send for Price-Lista. 
SILVER CHARIOT FOR FRUIT OR FLOWERS. “ Pas: 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 


to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF value annually. 


The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 


; _ factory in the United States, with 54,000 instruments 
. now im use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
9 bility and the merits of our instruments, 


FOR . GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


~* BRIDAL, CHRISTENING, AND. BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
SERVICES FOR BREAKFAST, TEA, DINNER, DESSERT, ETC. <4 


| 
SPOONS, FORKS, AND TABLE SILVER, OF NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
18 GUARANTEFD to be the 
PRESENTATION SERVICES OF THE RICHEST CHARACTER ON EXHIBITION. j best article known for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
&e. Try it. Sold by 
druggists, house-furnish- 

ing stores, and jewelers, 
\COFFIN,REDING- 

TON, A CO., 

No, 9 St.. Ne 


SHARPS RIFLE C0., 


Manufacturers of Patent Breech-loading, Military, 
Sporting, and Creedmoor Rifles. The Best in the 
World. Winner at International and nearly all other 
principal matches at Creedmoor, (See Official Record.) 
Sporting Rifles, - -+- + «+ «+ S30 to $38, 
Creedmoor Rifles, with for yds, & 
Send for Illustrated ¢ ataloyvue. 
Armony AND Orrick, G. WESTCOTT. 
Conn, President. 


. APPROPRIATE DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. | 


THE TRADE-MARK OF THE GORHAM COMPANY 1S STAMPED ON EVERY PIECE OF STERLING SILVER OF THEIR MANUFACTURE. | 
AND IS AN ASSURANCE OF ITS PURITY AND EXCELLENCE, ALIKE TO THE PURCHASER AND RECEIVER. | 


CONSTANTINE’S = In Actu 1 e: | 
For TOILET, BATH, and NURSER Y. MORE THAN Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, for — enter- 
tainments and public exhibitions, #7 Pays well on 


Restores Hair, prevents Baldness, and removes Gatalocece free 
sty Dandruff, Pimples, Freckles, and Birth-Marks. M‘ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y 
a Wounds, Burns, and Barber's Itch. Also, Catarrh, 9 


Chapped or Cracked Hands, Frost Bites, Chilblains, 


Tetter, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, and Piles. : 
Rendersthe Skin smooth 
and is excellent for Cleaning the Teeth, imparting a ] 
~ leasing odor to the mouth and sweetness to the’! | 
wreath, SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. | 
fulpastime for spare hours. BUYS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
C H | LD R EN have greatfun and make money fast 


xcelsigy Do Your Own Printing 
Portable $9 for cards, labele, envelop 


etc, Largersizes for large work. 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, savemoncy and increase 
trade, Amateur Printing, dc light 


No. 22 John St.. up stairs 
J. ESTEY & CO, «oe 
inti atprinting. Send twostampsfor full 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. Sterlin Silverware th Mfrs 
te ror CaTaALoGve. Tress€ BELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 


HISEIT RE: RMEIN y Piain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, | AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


elle Trice ABS T chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.-M~. TWI\VES AND NETTING, | e P BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children | terns under our own control. No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


MANUPAOCTURED BY 

teething has stood the test hirty years. Millions 
€ years lillion WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, T AGENTS are 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the [Hw Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. A i . . Wanted to «ell, 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- | by subscription, Standard Books 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quict ay 
sleep, aid its parents unbroken rest. Kxownener, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late Dr. Livinestoner’s Lasr Jovenats. The great 
IRA PEREGO'’S SONS ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS color), CEMENTS, oF And 
G N $1.50 each &c., prepared ready for use. Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to dealers. ana those 
OOD ICHT D fae Pe? pm tw” CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials forthe above | that mean business are requested to addres#, for fur- 

Ss HIRTS on’t go to bed without one or similar purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, uniess they bear our name and dates of patents. ther particulars, AVERY BILL, 

85 Nassau St., N.Y. | 2&4. W. JOHNS, Patentece and Sole Manufacturer, $7 Maiden Lane, N. Y, Estaiisuxv 1858. | Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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MASKED BALLS. 


THe recent enforcement in this city of the old 
law of 1829, by which any manager of a masked 
hall could be charged with a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction fined #2500 and sent to prison for 
nine months, commands general approval. Even 
in Paris masked balls have of late years fallen 
into disfavor. ‘The nwmber of respectable people 


‘SAOVINUVO ON GNV LHDIN.ANIVU V—SIUVd NI ZAOSVW TVd V 


HARPER'S 


majority removed their masks on entering the 
house, and the proportion of ladies to the dreary 
masses of gentlemen in black coats and white 
ties was scant. 

Masquerades can be traced back to the mys- 
teries, miracle-plays, and public religious eere- 
monials of the Middle Ages, when masks were 
worn without any idea of tun or gayety, Under 
the demoralizing influence of corrupt courts and 


WEEKLY. 


the most rigid restrictions in regard to costumes 
could not save them from falling into scandalous 
disrepute. It was conceded to be impossible, in 
a city like Paris, to maintain decency at public 
masked balls, to which any one has the right to 
purchase a ticket, and the question ot forbidding 
them altogether has been seriously entertained by 
the French government. 

The illustration on this page shows a party 


| 


THE BESIEGED TOURIST. 

A mMoxkE embarrassing situation can hardly be 
imagined than that in which the unlucky hero 
of our double-page illustration finds himself on 
the oceasion of his first venture into thegstreets 
of Caire unattended by his dragoman. Ile is 
unable to understand the jargon of the crowd of 
yelling Arab donkey boys by whom he is: be- 


attending them has steadily decreased ; and they 
have degenerated into repulsive orgies, the ren- 
dezvous of scandalous people only. 
masqué at the new Paris Opera-house, which was 
intended to be a very splendid affair, and to inau- 
gurate a series of similar-entertainments, proved 
to be a dreary failure. It was attended by many 
gentlemen and ladies of high character, but the 


The hal. 


a dissolute aristocracy, masquerading speedily 
degenerated; and when public masked balls 
were introduced into England and Italy nearly 
four hundred years ago, there was a general out- 
cry against the practice from decent and sober- 
minded people. During the reign of NAPOLEON 
ILI. masked balls were revived with great splen- 
dor in Paris; but the best police regulations and 


of Parisian masqueraders emerging from a ball- 
room under most discouraging circumstances. 
It is late, the night is cold and rainy, the cabs 
have long since deserted the streets, and the 
maskers are compelled to walk home in their 
fantastic and, in some cases, very scanty cos- 
tumes—a decidedly unpleasant finale to a night 


| of gavety. 


— 


ture him. 


situation. 


can do nothing‘ but stand still and wait for th | 
| boys to retive from the attack. 


sieged, ‘each one bawling oug at the top of hi 
voice the merits of his own beast, and almos 
tearing off his clothes in their eagerness to cap 
The péople in the hotel baleony ap 
pear to find great amusement in watching th: 
The unfortunate tourist mean whil : 
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NKEY BOYS AT CAIRO.—[See Pace 
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